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Disappearance  of  fats  and  oils  per 
person  rose  nearly  half  a  pound  from 
1954  to  1955,  with  most  of  the  increase 
in  nonfood  uses.  A  sharp  expansion  in 
drying  oil  usage  more  than  offset  re- 
duced consumption  in  soap.  Utilization 
in  other  industrial  products  did  not 


change.  In  the  food  category,  margarine 
and  shortening  declined  moderately, 
the  direct  consumption  of  lard  remained 
the  same,  a  little  more  butter  was  used 
and  disappearance  of  the  "other  edible 
oils"  (cooking  and  salad  oils,  mayon- 
naise, etc.)  increased  considerably. 
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Table  1.-  Wholesale  prices  per  pound  for  fate,  oils,  and  glycerin  at  specified  markets 


: 

Item  : 

; 

April 

:  19^o 

-L754 

-1-75? 

:„  : 
r  eoruaiy 

Marc  n 

April 

j 

Cents 

?ents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

; 



15.2 





57.9 

57.9 

58.1 

58.1 

59.1 

55.9 

55.5 

57.0 

56.5 

58.3 

21.7 

20.it 

21.2 

21.2 

21*.0 

1  (  .1 

15.0 

10  .0 

lo.7 

19.1* 

Cantor  oil,  Bo.  3,  technical,  drums,  oarlots,  f.o.b.  N.Y  : 

17.3 

15.8 

16.3 

16.3 

19.1 

Coconut  oil,  crude,  tank:  cars,  Pacific  Coast,  f.o.b.  mill  1/  .: 

I6.lt 

lit.  7 

13.6 

llt.O 

lit.? 

Coconut  oil,  crude,  tanks,  Atlantic  porta  (tax  Included)   : 

17.1* 

15.8 

lit.  9 

15.2 

15.9 

Coconut  oil,  Cochin  type,  refined,  drums,  N.Y.  (tax  Included).: 

22.0 

20.8 

19.1 

19.0 

19.6 

9.5 

10.5 

11.5 

11.5 

11.3 

20.2 

19.5 

18.9 

18.9 

18.9 

: 

1U.7 

13.5 

llt.lt 

15.U 

15.6 

21.0 

19.9 

20.8 

22.2 

22.5 

1U.3 

13.lt 

13.3 

1U.7 

15.1* 

Pntt  nn  sisi  ttA    of  1      r»   •   v        Vil  am  r*hn  Vi  1  m           nV  nAT*a      Uau  YrtY»V  9/  * 

16.2 

±  1 .0 

Cottonseed-oil  foots,  rav  (50  percent  T.F.A)  delivered  East  ..: 

1.9 

2.1 

1.3 

1.3 

l.l* 

21.0 

20.0 

20.  It 

22.0 

22.U 

11.0 

10.0 

11.0 

11.0 

11.0 

18.0 

21.0 

19.0 

17.8 

16.8 

8.3 

6.7 

6.8 

6.6 

6.8 

6.6 

6.2 

6.3 

6.1 

6.1* 

; 

19.1 

11.8 

9.7 

9.7 

10.8 

20.lt 

12.9 

11.6 

11.7 

12.8 

21t.l 

16.0 

lit.  6 

lit.  It 

15.  !* 

11*.  1 

12.5 

llt.6 

15.6 

15.9 

10. y 

15.2 

17  .o 

1  U  Q 
10.  8 

19.2 

26.0 

26.0 

26.0 

27.8 

28.0 

11.0 

10.2 

11.0 

11.0 

ll.lt 

30.0 

30.0 

30.0 

30.0 

28.5 

18.8 

lit.  2 

15.9 

16.6 

17.0 

19.3 

15.3 

13.5 

13.9 

I5.ll 

13.6 

ll.lt 

10.8 

11.0 

12.3 

: 

29.9 

31.3 

1*6.7 

51.5 

I18.8 

12.5 

12.9 

13.5 

13.7 

lii.5 

17.5 

15.7 

17.0 

17.2 

17.0 

25.0 

22.7 

2U.8 

2U.9 

21*.  8 

17.0 

16.3 

15.8 

16.2 

16.3 

0  r\ 

7.U 

ft  c 

0.? 

ft  £ 

ft  £ 
0.5 

36.0 

36.0 

36.0 

36.0 

36.0 

llt.l 

11.6 

12.8 

1U.3 

lu.9 

20.1 

18.5 

19.2 

20.8 

21.5 

Shortening,  containing  animal  fat,  1-pound  cartons,  Chicago  . . : 

27.8 

28.0 

25.0 

25.0 

— 

Shortening,  cottonseed,  hydrogens ted,  10-drum  lots,  Nev  York  . : 

23.ll 

21.2 

21.5 

23.0 

23.5 

lit.  8 

15.2 

16.8 

16.8 

16.8 

5.0 

5.2 

5.2 

5.2 

5.2 

12.3 

8.5 

8.5 

8.9 

10.0 

Tallow,  Inedible,  packers'  prime,  tank  cars,  f.o.b.  Chicago  ..: 

6.9 

6.7 

6.6 

6.6 

6.8 

6.U 

6.2 

6.1 

6.0 

6.3 

2k.l 

2U.7 

28.0 

26.9 

25.3 

22.6 

23.lt 

26.5 

25.U 

23.7 

1/  Three-cent  processing  tax  added  to  prices  as  originally  quoted. 
5/  Near-by  futures. 

3_/  Tax  excluded.  Tax  does  not  apply  to  palm  oil  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  or  steel  products,  tin  and 
terne  plate.    Since  19U3  these  are  the  major  uses  of  palm  oil. 

Prices  compiled  from  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter;  The  National  Provlsloner;  The  Journal  of  Commerce 
(New  York);  Wall  Street  Journal,  Chicago  edition;  reports  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  reports  of 

Commodity  Stabilization  Service.    Excise  taxes  and  duties  included  where  applicable. 
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SUMMARY 


Production  of  food  fats  in  April -September  1956  will  be  only 
slightly  above  a  year  ago.    Most  of  the  estimated  10  percent  increase 
expected  for  the  entire  1955-56  marketing  year  already  has  taken  place* 
Production  of  soybean  oil  and  lard  will  continue  somewhat  above  last  year 
but  cottonseed  oil  will  fall  moderately  below. 

Exports  of  all  food  fats  (including  the  oil  content  of  soybeans)  in 
October  1955-March  1956  were  at  a  new  high  of  nearly  lo7  billion  pounds, 
16  percent  above  the  previous  year.    Increases  were  recorded  for  all  the 
major  commodities.    Exports  in  April -September  are  expected  to  be  around 
1.1  billion,  down  sharply  from  the  first  half  of  the  marketing  year,  but 
about  20  percent  above  the  last  6  months  of  195U-55,    The  total  of  about 
2 ,8  billion  pounds  for  the  entire  marketing  year  would  be  I4OO  million  more 
than  the  previous  record  set  in  195U-55*    This  includes  an  estimate  of 
1*1  billion  pounds  of  cottonseed  and  soybean  oils©    Though  there  is  consid- 
erable uncertainty  about  their  exports  in  April -September  and  their  total 
for  the  year  could  differ  by  as  much  as  100  million  pounds  in  either 
direction.    The  oil  equivalent  of  soybeans  to  be  shipped  abroad  during  the 
year  is  placed  at  0,7  billion  pounds  and  about  the  same  amount  of  lard 
probably  will  go  out.    The  remaining  quantity  would  consist  of  butter,  beef 
fats  and  processed  oils0 

Domestic  disappearance  of  food  fats  in  October  1955-March  1956  was 
k  percent  more  than  in  the  same  period  of  195U-55*    Most  of  the  increase 
came  in  the  January-March  quarter.    The  growth  in  population  accounted  for 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  rise.    Although  consumption  per  person  may  have 
expanded,  much  of  the  increase  probably  represented  a  buildup  in  "pipelines." 
Domestic  disappearance  this  spring  and  summer  would  taper  off  even  more 
than  usual  if  there  should  be  some  reduction  in  the  "pipeline"  supplies. 
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If  production,  exports  and  domestic  disappearance  turn  out  as  expected, 
stocks  of  cottonseed  and  soybean  oils  on  October  1,  1956  would  total  about 
UOO  million  pounds,  down  sharply  from  the  high  1952-55  levels.    Stocks  of 
lard  on  that  same  date  would  be  somewhat  larger  than  last  year  and  well  above 
the  two  preceding  years o 

Edible  oil  prices  so  far  this  marketing  year  have  been  under  strong 
upward  pressure  from  the  record  export  demand*    Prices  through  the  rest  of 
the  year  will  be  influenced  by  just  how  "tight"  supplies  turn  out  to  be* 
Relatively  moderate  variations  in  output*  domestic  use  or  exports  would  mean 
the  difference  between  a  tight  or  comfortable  situation. 

U,  S,  flaxseed  prices  in  mid-May  were  about  15  percent  above  the  1956 
crop  support  level,  reflecting  strong  world  demand  and  short  supplies. 
Barring  poor  growing  conditions,  a  sharp  increase  in  world  supplies  is  anti- 
cipated in  1956?»57o    However,  supplies  are  likely  to  remain  fairly  tight  and 
U,  S.  prices  at  least  moderately  above  support  through  the  summer  and 
probably  the  early  fall  of  1956*    A  large  Canadian  crop  will  start  to  market 
around  September  but  the  full  impact  of  increased  world  output  on  prices 
probably  will  not  be  felt  until  linseed  oil  from  the  1956  Argentine  crop 
comes  on  the  market  around  the  first  of  the  year. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

Large  Supplies  of  Lard 

Commercial  output  of  lard  in  October  1955-March  1956  was  15  percent 
more  than  last  year*    Slaughter  of  hogs  was  up  16  percent  but  yields  per 
head  shaded  off.    Lard  stocks  rose  more  than  usual  as  increases  in  domestic 
use  and  exports  were  not  enough  to  compensate  for  the  heavy  output.  Stocks 
on  April  1,  1956,  at  233  million  pounds,  were  far  above  any  recent  year 
except  1953*    Prices  were  depressed  and  well  below  prices  of  the  edible  oils. 

Of  the  71  million  pound  rise  through  March  in  domestic  consumption 
(including  farm) ,  only  6  million  was  of  lard  used  as  such.    More  lard  was 
consumed  in  the  form  of  shortening  —  196  million  pounds  compared  with 
13U  million  last  year.    About  11  million  pounds  were  used  in  margarine 
compared  with  6  million  in  19%h-55»    Domestic  disappearance  probably  will 
continue  above  last  year  as  supplies  are  larger  and  price  relationships 
between  lard  and'  edible  oils  favor  expanded  consumption  of  lard. 

Exports  and  shipments  of  lard  through  March,  I4OI  million  pounds, 
were  59  million  pounds  above  last  year.    Most  of  the  increase  went  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Yugoslavia.    About  130  million  pounds  were  authorized 
under  Public  Law  U80  for  shipment,  including  Yugoslavia  (88);  Brazil  (11) ; 
Austria  (17);  Chile  (3);  Paraguay  (1);  and  Spain  (10).    Only  about  30  million 
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pounds  of  the  130  mi  ill  ion  were  shipped  through  March*    In  addition,  about 
7  million  pounds  were  authorized,  and  likely  shipped,  to  Bolivia  by  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration,    ICA  earlier  in  May  issued  an 
authorization  for  3  million  dollars  worth  of  lard,  about  20  to  25  million 
pounds,  to  the  United  Kingdom,    Total  exports  and  shipments  of  lard  in 
October  1955-September  1956  are  estimated  at  about  725  million  pounds, 
138  million  more  than  a  year  earlier* 

Production  in  April-September  likely  will  be  about  10  percent  above 
last  year.    Slaughter  of  hogs  is  not  expected  to  rise  as  much  but  yields 
probably  will  go  up.    Yields  were  comparatively  low  last  summer  as  average 
live  weights  were  relatively  light.    Total  disappearance  should  be  large 
enough  to  result  in  an  appreciable  decline  in  stocks  on  October  1  from  the 
April  1,  1956  level*    As  supplies  turn  downward  over  the  next  few  months, 
there  could  be  some  price  rise  from  the  raid-May  level  of  11  cents  per  pound, 
tank  carlots,  Chicago* 

Record  Tallow  Output  and  Exports 

Production  of  tallow  and  greases  in  October  1955-March  1956  was  13  per- 
cent more  than  the  previous  year*    Total  disappearance  also  increased  but 
not  enough  to  offset  the  higher  output.    Stocks  rose  sharply  from  October  1 
to  April  1  and  prices  fell  off  considerably,,    In  k  out  of  the  last  5  years, 
total  disappearance  was  big  enough  to  result  in  some  decline  in  stocks 
during  this  period.    Stocks  on  April  1,  1956  were  comparatively  large  for 
that  date*    All  of  the  increase  in  disappearance  was  in  exports,  which 
reached  record  proportions.    Domestic  use  did  not  change* 

Tallow  and  greases  are  among  the  lowest  priced  fats  moving  in  world 
trade  and  the  economic  recovery  that  has  taken  place  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  is  encouraging  large  exports.    Domestic  use  in  feeds  remained  about 
the  same,  fat  splitting  increased  but  other  outlets  took  less* 

Although  output  of  tallow  and  greases  in  April-September  1956  is 
expected  to  continue  above  last  spring  and  summer,  the  increase  is  not 
likely  to  be  nearly  as  large  as  it  has  been  —  more  in  the  neighborhood 
of  2  to  3  percent.    The  rise  in  slaughter  of  cattle  and  hogs  this  spring  and 
summer  over  last  year  will  not  be  as  great  as  earlier  in  the  marketing  year. 
Also,  slaughter  in  the  first  half  of  the  present  year  included  an  unusually 
large  number  of  heavy  cattle*    The  number  of  these  animals  killed  started 
dropping  off  in  April* 

Domestic  consumption  of  tallow  and  greases  has  been  comparatively 
stable  in  the  last  four  years  and  little  change  is  likely  this  year*  If 
exports  in  April-September  are  about  the  same  as  in  the  first  half  of  the 
marketing  year,  stocks  on  October  1,  1956  would  fall  about  half  way  between 
the  April  1,  1956  total  of  3h3  million  pounds  and  the  relatively  low  figure 
of  260  million  pounds  on  last  October.    However,  preliminary  reports 
indicate  that  exports  in  April  reached  the  huge  total  of  about  175  million 
pounds,  around  50  percent  more  than  the  monthly  rate  in  October  19 55 -March 
1956,    Prices  in  the  latter  part  of  May  were  up  about  half  a  cent    per  pound 
from  early  April  and  probably  will  remain  higher. 
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Table  2.-  Food  fats  and  oils:    Supply  and  disposition,  1950  to  date 


Year  beginning  October 


Item 

i 

t 

: 

t         Forecast  1/ 

t  1950 

t  1951 
♦ 

:  1952 

!  1953 
t 

!  1955 

!  1956 

,U!  1  IV 

Mi  1  Th 

nix.  iUo 

n  1  1  0  iu« 

1 1X_L  0  XU| 

Mil.  lb- 

11X19  JLi-'O 

Mil.  lb- 

Stocks,  October  1 

Batter 

i  231* 

111* 

111 

323 

1*89 

295 

11*5 

Lard 

:  82 

57 

11*3 

1*2 

50 

on 

uotuorifleea  on 

>         ^  'it 
•         j.  j  ( 

■1-7  J 

36l 

Soybean  oil 

•  no 

1  71 

J-f-L 

^  o)i 

ill. 
X  f  I* 

1  97 

IOUJ 

1*00 

■  UU 

Pi 

i?i 

Total 

ouy 

 HRn 

oou 

X  ,ouo 

yod 

 roe  

005 

Imports 

:  52 

1*5 

91 

50 

Production 

Buuter 

1,1*66 

1,376 

1,578 

1,61*7 

1,51a 

1,625 

Lard 

2,812 

2,918 

2,509 

2,21*8 

2,561* 

9  R7C 

t,0  fp 

UO  bbOuooQu  Oil   .2 / 

:  1,229 

1  7^0 

1,81*0 

2,106 

1  7?? 
x,  1  'J 

l,o50 

Soybean  oil  3/ 

2,  (do 

I, OH 

t,t35o 

dffOI 

3,7«5 

utners      j/  ■ 

io  1 

oou 

?ou 

615 

Total  i 

8,851* 

9,l6l 

9,320 

9,1*27 

9,763 

10,750 

Total  supply  : 

9,511* 

9,797 

10,21*5 

-LLjOyO 

11  ,l*o2 

11,  fO£ 

Exports  h/ 

1*2 

H* 

1*5 

Batter  : 

3 

190 

170 

Lard  : 

630 

751 

511* 

1*56 

587 

725 

Cottonseed  oil  3/ 

:  59 

127 

55 

1*02 

716 

Soybean  oil  3/  ~  i 

s  762 

1*37 

1*13 

U88 

71UJ 

1,825 

Others  2/  3/  i 

92 

62 

39 

119 

33 

1*0 

Adjustment  5/  : 

25 

52 

71* 

92 

12U 

50 

Total  i 

1,611 

1,1*32 

1,110 

1,600 

2,36U 

2,810 

Domestic  use 


Batter 

1,51*1* 

1,375 

1,352 

1,1*37 

1,5U5 

1,605 

Lard  6/ 

t  2,203 

2,071 

2,111 

1,773 

1,959 

2,135 

Cottonseed  oil 

1  1,115 

1,1*01* 

1,162 

1,821* 

1,51*3. 

Soybean  oil 

t  1,906 

2,150 

2,1*62 

2,326 

2,609-1 

3,950 

Others  2/  s 

566 

521 

51*8 

589 

611 

625 

Adjustment  5/ 

-  26 

-  52 

-71* 

-  92 

-121* 

-  50 

Total  6/  ~ 

:  7,301 

7,1*68 

7,561 

7,859 

8,11*3 

8,265 

Total  use  for  food  7/ 

1  6,956 

7,109 

7,227 

7,5U1 

7,793 

7,985 

Per  capita,  civilian 

and  "military 
Batter  (fat  content) « 

:  8.0 

7.0 

6.7 

7.0 

7.5 

7.6 

Other 

31*.7 

36.2 

36.1* 

37.2 

37.1* 

37.6 

Total  (fat  content >  1*2.7 

1*3.2 

1*3.2 

1*U.2 

1*1*.9 

1*5.2 

1/  Except  for  stocks  on  October  1,  1955. 

2/  Includes  beef  fats,  peanut,  corn,  olive  and  sesame  oils. 

3/  Includes  oil  equivalent  of  oilseeds  exported  for  crashing. 

5/  Includes  shipments.  Batter,  cottonseed  oil  and  adjustments  include  quantities  from  CCC 
stocks  that  are  not  reported  in  Census  data. 

$/  Includes  exports  of  processed  food  oils  not  classified  by  kind,  shortening  and  other 
secondary  fats. 

6/  Adjusted  for  estimated  changes  in  stocks  on  farm. 

7/  Excludes  food  fats  used  for  nonfood  purposes  but  includes  nonfood  oils  (mostly  coconut, 
babassu  and  palm-kernel )  used  in  food. 
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Copra  Supplies  in  1956 
May  Exceed  1955  1/ 

Any  increase  in  world  supplies  of  copra  and  coconut  oil  for  export 
in  1956  will  be  due  largely  to  increased  availabilities  in  the  Philippines, 
according  to  present  indications.    However,  recent  and  possibly  future  rises 
in  prices  for  copra  and  coconut  oil  may  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
production  elsewhere,  particularly  Malaya , 

As  a  result  of  favorable  weather  in  1955,  with  no  destructive  typhoons 
sweeping  the  producing  areas,  the  overall  production  of  coconut  products  in 
the  Philippines  in  1956  is  expected  to  be  possibly  5  to  10  percent  larger 
than  last  year.    Copra  and  coconut  oil  production  in  1955  on  the  Islands  was 
estimated  at  around  1,078,000  long  tons,  copra  equivalent  basis,  which  was 
an  increase  of  8  percent  from  195h.    If  exports  continue  to  maintain  the 
high  level  of  the  first  h  months,  when  they  exceeded  the  comparable  period 
of  1955  by  almost  kO  percent,  the  total  for  the  year  will  reach  a  new  high. 
In  1955  copra  and  coconut  oil  exports  from  the  Philippines  totaled  931,21*7 
long  tons,  copra  equivalent,  the  second  highest  tonnage  of  record.  (The 
record  was  1,005,338  tons  in  19li7.) 

Prospects  are  less  favorable  in  the  other  3  major  producing  areas  of 
the  world,  Indonesia,  Malaya,  and  Ceylon.    Indonesia's  1955  copra  produc- 
tion, estimated  at  slightly  over  1  million  long  tons,  was  down  about  7  per- 
cent from  195U,  with  the  decline  largely  in  smallholders'  output,  which 
accounts  for  the  bulk  of  the  production©    Exports  in  1955  at  232,61jl  tons, 
were  20  percent  less  than  in  19514,  and  a  new  low  for  the  postwar  period  and 
were  only  about  hS  percent  of  average  prewar  exports.    The  problem  of 
increasing  production  to  meet  rising  domestic  needs  as  well  as  maintaining 
the  export  trade  is  the  principal  one  facing  the  Indonesian  coconut  industry 
today.    Increased  exports  can  come  only  from  increased  production*  There- 
fore, even  in  the  event  of  higher  world  prices,  it  is  doubtful  that  much  of 
the  110,000-ton  decrease  in  copra  exports  in  the  last  3  years  could  be 
restored  to  the  export  trade. 

With  a  decline  in  the  average  price  of  rubber  in  Malaya  anticipated 
for  the  year  1956,  there  is  a  possibility  that  there  will  be  a  renewed 
interest  in  the  production  of  copra,    Malaya's  copra  production  in  1955, 
estimated  at  lJi3,500  tons,  dropped  about  13  percent  from  the  postwar  record 
high  of  195Uo    Moreover,  production  was  at  the  lowest  level  since  19l*9« 
The  decline  is  reported  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  small  farmers  were 
attracted  by  the  booming  rubber  and  tin  industries.    Falling  prices  of 
copra  and  simultaneously  high  prices  of  rubber  diverted  interest  away  from 
copra  in  1955«    Coconut  oil  production  also  has  been  down  as  mills  have 
been  unable  to  secure  sufficient  copra  supplies  from  Indonesia,  Malayan 
exports  of  copra  and  coconut  oil  at  188,175  tons,  copra  basis,  in  1955 
were  slightly  less  than  in  195U  but  because  imports  of  copra  dropped  over 
10  percent,  net  exports  registered  a  20  percent  increase. 


1/  Prepared  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  USDA, 
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Production  and  exports  of  copra  and  coconut  oil  in  Ceylon  in  1956  are 
expected  to  be  adversely  affected  by  the  prolonged  recent  drought.  The 
drought  has  not  seriously  affected  the  nuts  which  are  presently  maturing  but 
it  has  damaged  the  flowers  from  which  new  nuts  develop.    As  the  nuts  mature 
9  months  after  the  flowers  appear,  the  results  of  the  dry  weather  will  not 
be  felt  until  the  end  of  the  year.    How  e  xtensively  production  will  be 
affected  cannot  be  estimated  presently  although  trade  sources  believe  that 
the  decline  will  be  considerable.    Production  of  coconuts  and  coconut 
products  in  Ceylon  reached  a  record  high  in  1955*    Exports  of  copra  and 
coconut  oil  also  were  at  an  all-time  high  of  222,680  tons,  copra  basis. 
This  was  1*3  percent  greater  than  in  1951*  and  6  percent  greater  than  the 
previous  high  of  195>2. 

Copra  and  coconut  oil  prices  declined  sharply  throughout  195U  and 
1955*    By  early  March  1956,  some  recovery  occurred  and  by  early  May  quota- 
tions were  almost  at  the  January  1955  level.    The  c.i.f.  Pacific  Coast  price 
of  copra  as  of  mid- January  1956  was  $11*1*  per  short  ton  in  contrast  to  $175 
on  the  comparable  date  of  1955  and  $215  in  195U.    By  May  1*,  1956  the  quota- 
tion had  advanced  to  $172. 50,  but  as  of  May  ll*  it  had  dropped  back  to  $167»50. 

Heavy  Feeding  and  Exports 
of  Oilseed  Meals 

The  total  supply  of  oilseed  cake  and  meal  for  the  first  6  months  of 
the  1955-56  feeding  year  was  13  percent  above  195U-55.    Beginning  stocks  were 
smaller  but  production  increased  sharply,  and  imports  were  about  the  same. 
Feeding  of  oilseed  meal  was  9  percent  greater  than  last  year  and  exports  rose 
76  percent  to  a  recordo    April  1  stocks  were  ll*  percent  larger  than  a  year 
earlier,  but  this  increase  is  moderate  in  view  of  the  much  larger  supply. 

Although  larger  supplies  also  are  in  prospect  for  the  last  half  of 
the  feeding  year,  the  increase  over  that  period  of  195U-55  is  expected  to  be 
less  pronounced  than  in  the  first  half  of  the  year.    Production  of  oilseed 
meal  for  the  entire  1955-56  feeding  year  is  expected  to  total  a  little  over 
9.8  million  tons.    Of  this,  5©7  million  were  produced  in  the  first  6  months 
leaving  prospective  production  of  I4.I  million  for  April-September .  This 
would  be  only  moderately  above  the  3»9  million  tons  produced  in  that  period 
last  year.    A  total  of  about  9«1  million  tons  is  expected  to  be  fed  during 
the  entire  year,  about  600,000  more  than  last  year0 

In  March  1956,  prices  of  soybean,  cottonseed  and  flaxseed  meals  were 
about  20  percent  less  than  in  1955  and  the  lowest  since  price  controls 
were  removed  in  the  spring  of  191*6.    Since  then  prices  of  soybean  meal  have 
risen  sharply  while  linseed  and  cottonseed  meals  rose  considerably. 
Compared  with  last  year,  current  quotations  for  soybean  meal  are  11*  percent 
higher,  but  cottonseed  meal  is  down  8  percent  and  linseed  meal  3  percent. 
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Table  5»-  Oilseed  cake  and  meal:    Supply  and  distribution, 
October-March,  1954-55  and  1955-56 


Oilseed 

Stocks ( 

rr  Lr* 

Imports: 

Total  : 

Feed  : 

Other 

: Exports 

: Stocks 

meal 

;  Oct.  r 

duct ion] 

supplyj 

uses 

i:Apr.  1 
:  1/ 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

;  tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

1954-55 

Soybean  : 

!  62 

2,878 

0 

2,940 

2,668 

12 

160 

100 

Cottonseed  : 

205 

1,711 

11 

1,927 

1,544 

27 

77 

279 

Linseed  : 

40 

304 

0 

344 

282 

37 

25 

Peanut  : 

:  1 

12 

0 

13 

10 

0 

3 

Copra  : 

6 

57 

32 

95 

,  93 



0 

2 

Total  : 

4,962 

-t3  

5,319 

4,597 

39 

274 

409 

1955-56 

2/ 

Soybean  : 

!  37 

3,^27 

0 

3,464 

3,027 

12 

247 

178 

Cottonseed  : 

150 

1,855 

18 

2,023 

1,611 

27 

134 

251 

Linseed  : 

:  22 

372 

0 

394 

264 

100 

30 

Peanut  : 

1 

21 

0 

22 

15 

1 

6 

Copra  : 

4 

?6 

25 

85 

84 

0 

Total  : 

214 

5,731 

43 

5,988 

5,001 

39 

482 

466 

1/  Stocks  at  processors'  plants. 
2/  Preliminary. 


Domestic  demand  for  soybean  meal  in  June-September  probably  will  not 
be  much  different  from  last  year.    Poultry  requirements  are  expected  to  be 
up  somewhat  but  fewer  hogs  probably  will  be  raised  and  fed.    Hog  prices  are 
not  likely  to  encourage  increased  production  or  feeding,  especially  at 
present  prices  of  corn  and  soybean  meal.    Soybean  meal  prices  were  quite 
stable  in  May-August  1955  and  then  rose  considerably  in  September.  Present 
prices  are  about  the  same  as  last  September.    An  important  factor  in  deter- 
mining meal  prices  will  be  whether  or  not  exports  continue  at  the  unusually 
high  rate  of  the  first  6  months. 

Strong  Demand  For  Soybeans 

Soybean  prices  have  trended  upward  so  far  this  marketing  year  under 
the  stimulus  of  record  exports  and  crushings.    In  mid-May,  beans  were 
selling  for  about  $3.15  per  bushel  (Illinois  country  shipping  points).  This 
is  about  95  cents  more  than  the  low  October  average  and  about  70  cents  more 
than  last  May.    Current  farm  prices  probably  are  about  45  percent  above  the 
1955  crop  support  level  and  about  35  percent  above  the  1956  crop  support. 
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Soybean  crushing s  through  April  (April  is  partly  estimated)  totaled 
about  17U  million  bushels,  or  28  million  more  than  last  year.    Crushings  for 
the  entire  marketing  year  are  expected  to  reach  a  new  high  of  280  million 
bushels.    Record  crushings  are  being  encouraged  by  a  strong  export  demand  for 
edible  oils.    Soybean  oil  exports  through  this  period  (April  based  upon 
weekly  reports  from  Census)  were  equal  to  2k  mil] ion  bushels  of  soybeans 
compared  with  only  a  little  over  two  million  the  year  before.  Domestic 
disappearance  of  soybean  oil  in  October  1955-March  1956  (the  latest  period 
for  which  data  are  available)  was  equal  to  125  million  bushels  or  8  million 
above  1951i-55« 

One  reason  for  large  exports  of  soybean  oil  is  the  reduced  exports 
of  cottonseed  oil.    In  195U-55,  practically  all  of  the  edible  oil  exports 
were  cottonseed  oil  from  CCC's  large  stocks,  but  Government  holdings  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  marketing  year  were  negligible  and  exports  of 
cottonseed  oil  are  coming  from  current  outputo    In  addition,  domestic  use 
of  cottonseed  oil  is  down. 

Inspections  through  May  18  of  soybeans  for  export  totaled  U8.2  mil- 
lion bushels  (excluding  beans  going  to  Canada),  9.6  million  more  than  last 
year.    Practically  all  of  the  increase  has  gone  to  Europe.    Japan,  our  biggest 
single  market,  has  been  taking  about  the  same  quantity  as  in  195U-55  when  it 
took  one-third  of  our  soybean  exports.    Shipments  to  Canada,  another  major 
destination,  also  have  shown  little  change0 

It  is  likely  that  exports  through  the  rest  of  the  1955-56  marketing 
year  will  taper  off  compared  with  last  year.    In  June-September  1955*  about 
llu5  million  bushels  of  soybeans  were  exported.    This  was  an  unusually 
heavy  movement  for  that  time  of  year.    It  probably  was  encouraged  by  selling 
prices  that  were  far  below  current  quotations.    A  large  percentage  went  to 
Europe. 

The  carryover  of  soybeans  on  October  1,  1956  is  likely  to  be  about 
half  last  year's  figure  of  10  minion  bushels. 

Few  1955  crop  soybeans  are  likely  to  be  delivered  to  CCC.    Of  the 
27.5  million  bushels  placed  under  loan,  17.7  million  were  redeemed  through 
April  15  and  practically  all  of  the  remainder  will  be  redeemed  by  the 
maturity  date  of  May  31.    Only  3.5  million  bushels  of  the  9<»8  million  still 
unredeemed  at  that  time  were  warehouse  stored  beans.    If  CCC  does  acquire 
soybeans,  they  will  be  offered  for  sale  through  September  at  the  higher 
of  the  market  price  or  105  percent  of  the  1955  crop  support  price  plus 
carrying  charges.    Sales  after  October  1  will  reflect  the  higher  1956  crop 
support  level. 

Prices  for  soybean  products  have  advanced  considerably  in  the  last 
month  or  two  and  soybean  prices  have  increased  relative  to  the  total  value 
of  the  products  obtained  from  a  bushel  of  beans.    At  present,  there  appears 
to  be  no  spread  between  spot  soybean  prices  at  Illinois  country  shipping 
points  and  the  total  value  of  the  products,  oil  and  meal  bulk,  Decatur, 
obtained  from  a  bushel  of  beans.    The  Illinois  price  in  May  1950-5^  was 
equal  to  97  percent  of  the  product  value*, 
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Table  6.-  Edible  oil  programs  in  1955-56  under  Title  I,  P.  L.  i*80  1/ 


Country 

Approximate  quantities 

►  • 

>  • 

Approximate  quantities 

s    Purchase  i 
: authorizations 
:  issued 

t  Country 

Agreements 
,     sign© a 

:  Purchase 

:  authorizations 

:  issued 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Peru 

>  22 

8 

:  Paraguay 

!  2 

Ecuador  ! 

10 

10  ! 

Iran  : 

Spain 

!  280 

23k 

:  flreece  : 

2/li 

2/hh 

Israel  : 

13 

13 

:  Chile 

79 

Argentina 

i  175 

175 

Turkey 

:  3/22 

Colombia 

:  h/l$ 

UA5 

:  Korea 

:  3/16 

Italy 

!  32 

"  26 

531 

Total  ! 

717 

1/  Under  most  of  these  agreements,  lard  could  be  bought  instead  of  edible  oils, 
but  not  much  lard  is  likely  to  be  taken.    2/  About  13  million  were  from  an  agree- 
ment signed  last  June.    3/  Estimated.    Quantity  not  stated  in  agreement.    U/  About 
7  million  were  from  an  agreement  signed  last  June. 


NOTE  -  The  I.  C.  A.  has  issued  purchase  authorizations  for  about  91  million  pounds 
of  edible  oils  as  follows:    France  -  29;  North  Africa  -  9;  Greece  -  22;  Bolivia  - 
3;  Viet  Nam  -  lj  and  Italy  -  27. 


Table  7.-  Soybeans,  supply  and  disposition,  crop  year,  1950-55 


Tear  beginning  October  1 


1 

;  1950 

;  1951 

!  1952 

I  1953 

;  19514 

!  1955  1/ 

:  Mil.  bue 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

,  Mil.  bu. 

Production  i 

299.3 

282.5 

298.1 

268.5 

3U1.6 

371.3 

Total  supply,  October  1 

:  302.2 

286.6 

301.6 

278.7 

3U2.9 

381.3 

Less: 

Seed  and  feed  2/ 

t  18.2 

21.7 

25.2 

2U.5 

23.5 

31 

Crushings,  Oct. -Apr. 

:  161.U 

156.0 

lii5.8 

138.9 

12i5.9 

17U 

Exports,  Oct. -Apr. 

19.9 

13.0 

23.1 

3U.7 

U2.7 

50 

May  1,  available  supply 

102.7 

95.9 

107.5 

ao.6 

130.  a 

126 

Crushings,  May-Sept. 

90.6 

88.  h 

88.6 

7Uo3 

103.1 

106 

Exports,  May-Sept. 

:  7.9 

U.0 

8.8 

5.0 

17.8 

15 

Stocks,  Sept.  30  i 
October-September  totals 

U.2 

3.6 

10.1 

1.3 

10.0 

5 

Crushings  : 

252.0 

2UU.3 

23U.U 

213.2 

2U9.0 

280 

Exports 

27.8 

17.0 

31.9 

39.7 

60.5 

65 

! 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Price  per  bushel  i 

Support 

t  2.06 

2.U5 

2.56 

2.56 

2.22 

2.0li 

Received  by  farmers 

2.U7 

2.73 

2.72 

2.72 

2.!»6 

3/  2.20 

1/  October-April  is  partly  estimated.  Disposition  through  the  rest  of  the  crop 
year  is  forecast.    2/  Includes  residual.    3/  Preliminary. 
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Bean  supplies  apparently  are  tightly  held.    A  large  percentage  of  the 
remaining  supply  appears  to  be  owned  by  processors,  who  would  weigh  the 
advantages  of  crushing  the  beans  themselves  against  selling  them  on  the  open 
market,  so  the   quantity  of  beans  in  the  hands  of  people  who  definitely 
intend  to  sell  the  beans  as  such  is  comparatively  small©    The  quantity  of 
beans  on  farms  as  of  April  1  was  about  half  last  year's  total. 

As  indicated  by  the  estimated  small  carryover,  demand  for  soybeans 
will  continue  strong*    Prices  during  the  summer*  will  as  usual  be  influenced 
by  new  crop  prospects* 

Cottonseed  Prices  Down 
from  Last  Year 

Farmers  received  a  season  average  price  of  $Ui*60  per  ton  for  their 

1955  cottonseed  crop*    This  is  slightly  above  support  but  nearly  $16  less 
than  the  ye&r  before.    The  1955  crop  was  6  percent  greater  than  in  195U 

as  record  yields  more  than  offset  a  sharp  drop  in  acreage.    Prices  for  1955 
crop  cottonseed  oil  and  meal  during  the  period  when  farmers  sell  most  of 
their  crop,  usually  in  August-December,  were  lli  percent  and  21  percent  below 
a  year  earlier©    Since  then,  cottonseed  oil  prices  have  risen  above  last 
year's  level  but  cottonseed  meal  prices  are  still  about  8  percent  lower* 
Prices  for  linters,  except  for  some  strengthening  in  second  cuts  in  the 
past  four  or  five  months,  have  been  about  the  same  as  last  year*  Demand 
for  linters  has  been  good  and  CCC  so  far  this  crop  year  has  sold  about 
800,000  bales*    The  Corporation  still  owns  nearly  300,000  bales* 

Cottonseed  crushings  in  August  1955-March  1956  totaled  67^,000 
tons,  9  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier*    If  the  estimated  6  percent 
increase  for  the  crop  year  is  borne  out,  crushings  in  April-July  1956  would 
be  down  somewhat  from  1955o    Stocks  of  cottonseed  at  oil  mills  on  April  1, 

1956  were  115,000  tons  less  than  last  year0    Receipts  of  cottonseed  at 
mills  in  April- July  usually  are  small  and  probably  will  not  vary  greatly 
from  last  year's  total  of  170,000  tons* 

Cottonseed  oil  production  through  March  was  up  more  than  crushings, 
12  percent,  because  yields  were  higher 0    The  yield  of  oil  obtained  from  a 
ton  of  1955  crop  cottonseed  probably  will  rise  to  a  record  of  over  335 
pounds*    Last  year's  yield  was  331  pounds*    Greater  use  of  solvent  type 
crushing  probably  is  mainly  causing  the  higher  yields* 

Cottonseed  meal  output  in  August  1955-March  1956  was  only  5  percent 
higher  than  the  195^  crop  as  yields  dropped  sharply  from  last  year*  The 
average  for  the  year  probably  will  run  about  9h0  pounds  per  ton  compared 
with  a  record  976  pounds  in  195b-55. 
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During  April  the  USDA  released  additional  information  on  the  1956 
support  program  for  cottonseed©    Support,  as  announced  in  February,  will  be 
at  70  percent  of  the  January  15,  1956  parity  price©    This  is  5  parity  points 
and  $2  per  ton  more  than  for  the  1955  crop©    Loans  on  farm  stored  cottonseed 
will  be  made  at  $1*8  per  ton  for  basis  grade  (100)  and  will  be  available 
directly  to  producers  as  well  as  indirectly  through  cooperatives  ©  Loans 
will  be  obtainable  through  January  31>  1957©    Purchases  of  cottonseed  will 
be  made  from  producers  and  participating  ginners  through  February  28,  1957* 
and  will  be  at  an  average  price  of  $Uh  per  ton  basis  grade  (100)  if  made 
directly  from  producers©    An  average  of  $h  per  ton  more  will  be  paid  to 
ginners  if  the  purchases  are  made  from  them  in  order  to  cover  services 
performed  at  the  gin© 

1956  Crop  Flaxseed 
Prices  May  be  Lower 

Flaxseed  prices  have  continued  upward  under  the  stimulus  of  strong 
world  demand  and  limited  world  supplies©    U©  S©  flaxseed  in  mid-May  was 
selling  for  20  percent  above  the  1955  support  level  and  15  percent  above 
last  May©    Prices  of  Canadian  flaxseed  also  have  risen  sharply  in  the  past 
year  and  most  of  this  time  have  been  above  the  U©  S©  price  at  Minneapolis© 
In  most  recent  years,  Canadian  prices  were  lower  than  ours©. 

The  quantity  of  1955  crop  flaxseed  taken  over  by  the  Government,  now 
that  the  maturity  date  of  April  30  is  past,  is  expected  to  be  negligible© 
Cf  the  7©1  million  bushels  placed  under  loan,  5*7  million  were  redeemed  by 
April  15  and  practically  all  of  the  remainder  was  likely  to  be  redeemed© 
Farmers  also  put  1©5  million  bushels  under  purchase  agreements©    Data  on 
quantities  to  be  delivered  to  CCC  are  not  yet  available  but,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  loans,  not  much  is  expected  to  be  tendered© 

Crushings  of  flaxseed  in  the  1955-56  marketing  year  are  estimated  at 
3h  million  bushels,  2  million  more  than  last  year0  Crushings  through  March 
were  up  one  million  bushels  and  an  additional  small  increase  is  expected  in 
the  spring  quarter© 

Exports  of  flaxseed  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1956  probably  will  be 
at  least  as  high  as  the  8  million  bushels  shipped  abroad  in  195^-55 <»  Exports 
through  April  (April  is  partly  estimated)  totaled  over  7  million  bushels© 

These  estimates  indicate  a  carryover  of  flaxseed  on  July  1,  1956  of 
about  half  last  year*s  total  of  11  million  bushels© 
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Linseed  oil  prices  are  now  nearly  3  cents  a  pound  more  than  in  May 
1955*    Prices  in  foreign  markets  also  are  much  higher  than  last  year,, 
Domestic  disappearance  of  linseed  oil  in  July  1955-March  1956  was  12  per- 
cent above  a  year  ago,  mainly  because  of  higher  disappearance  in  January- 
March  1956  compared  with  1955«    Exports  of  linseed  oil  are  not  as  great  as 
the  year  before,.    However,  sales  in  195U-55  were  made  from  CCC  stocks  at 
prices  well  below  domestic  market  levels.    Exports  so  far  this  marketing 
year  also  have  been  mainly  from  CCC  stocks,  which  are  now  depleted,  but  were 
made  at  higher  prices*    The  last  sales,  in  February,  were  made  at  domestic 
market  prices. 

Present  prospects  suggest  that  U.  S.  prices  for  1956  crop  flaxseed  are 
likely  to  be  considerably  lower  than  current  levels  for  1955  crop  seed. 
Prices  in  ndd-May  were  about  15  percent  above  the  support  for  the  1956  crop. 
A  sharp  increase  in  world  supplies  is  likely  in  1956-57*  barring  poor  growing 
conditions.    This  should  reduce  prices. 

Based  upon  the  March  intentions  report  and  average  yields,  the  1956 
U.  S.  crop  is  likely  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  the  1955  crop  and  about 
10  to  15  million  bushels  above  probable  domestic  use.    Exportable  supplies, 
including  the  flaxseed  equivalent  of  linseed  oil,  from  other  countries  may 
well  reach  or  exceed  50  million  bushels,  or  at  least  20  million  more  than  in 
1955-56.    Practically  all  of  this  increase  will  come  from  Argentina  and 
Canadao 

The  1956-57  exportable  supply  from  Argentina  may  be  at  least  15  mil- 
lion bushels  compared  with  probably  less  than  5  million  this  year.    The  1955 
Argentine  crop  was  small  because  of  exceptionally  low  yields,  due  to 
unfavorable  weather  and  insect  damage.    Reports  indicate  that  to  date  grow- 
ing conditions  for  the  1956  crop  have  been  good.    Also,  a  substantial 
expansion  in  acreage,  which  has  been  comparatively  low  in  recent  years,  is 
expected.    Not  only  has  the  Government  increased  by  87  percent  the  guaranteed 
price  to  farmers,  but  the  flaxseed  price  is  now  considerably  higher  in 
relation  to  wheat,  its  principal  competitor  for  acreage.    Canadian  farmers 
are  planning  nearly  to  double  their  flaxseed  acreage  in  1956.    With  average 
yields,  the  1956  crop  would  be  big  enough  to  provide  about  25  million  bushels 
for  export,  or  about  10  million  more  than  in  1955-56* 

However,  supplies  are  likely  to  be  fairly  tight  and  U.  S.  prices  at 
least  moderately  above  support  through  the  summer  and  probably  the  early  fall 
of  1956.    A  large  Canadian  crop  will  start  to  market  around  September.  The 
full  impact  of  the  expected  increase  in  world  production  will  be  felt  when 
linseed  oil  from  the  1956  Argentine  crop  reaches  the  market  around  the 
beginning  of  next  year. 

Peanut    Support  Lowered 

It  was  announced  on  April  2h  that  the  national  average  minimum  support 
price  for  1956  crop  peanuts  will  be  11.2  cents  per  pound,  1  cent  less  than 
for  the  1955  crop.    The  decline  reflects  a  lowering  of  supports  from  90  to 
86  percent  .of  parity  and  a  shift  from  "old"  toward  "modernized"  parity» 
("Old"  and  "modernized"  refer  to  methods  of  computing  parity.) 
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Present  legislation  provides  for  the  transition  from  "old"  to  "modern- 
ized" parity  for  peanuts  ("modernized"  is  about  16  percent  lower  than  "old" 
parity)  at  the  rate  of  5  percent  of  the  old  parity  price  per  year  beginning 
with  January  1956.    Thus  the  86  percent  support  was  applied  to  the  transi- 
tional parity,  which  is  5  percent  lower  than  the  "old"  parity* 

The  support  price  will  be  adjusted  upward  if  upon  recalculation  at 
the  beginning  of  the  crop  year  (August  1)  it  is  higher  than  11.2  cents* 

Farmers  placed  300  million  pounds  of  1955  crop  peanuts  under  support 
programs*    Only  about  18  million  pounds  have  been  redeemed  to  date*  CCC 
will  acquire  all  peanuts  not  redeemed  by  May  31 o    Through  May  15  the 
Corporation  sold  about  135  million  pounds,  including  No,  2  peanuts,  for 
domestic  crushing.    An  additional  U5  to  65  million  pounds  will  be  diverted 
to  crushing  or  export.    Some  peanuts  will  be  offered  for  sale  for  edible  use. 
Any  part  not  sold  for  edible  use  will  be  carried  over  by  CCC  to  give  some 
protection  in  event  of  a  short  crop  similar  to  that  in  195U* 


POOD  FATS 

Civilians  in  calendar  year  1955  took  about  kS  pounds  (fat  content)  of 
food  fats  per  person,  the  same  as  in  195U*    Little  change  is  expected  this 
year*    There  were  shifts  in  the  types  of  fats  consumed  in  1955  compared  with 
the  year  before.    Margarine  and  shortening  declined  moderately,  the  direct 
use  of  lard  remained  the  same,  a  little  more  butter  was  used  and  disappearance 
of  the  "other  edible  oils"  (cooking  and  salad  oils,  mayonnaise,  etc.,) 
increased  considerably* 

The  0.2  of  a  pound  increase  in  per  capita  butter  consumption  (creamery 
and  farm)  appears  to  be  due  to  an  expansion  in  donations  by  the  Government 
to  school  lunch  programs, welfare  organizations  and  nonprofit  institutions* 
In  the  last  three  years,  butter  consumption  has  increased  half  a  pound,  of 
which  0.3  of  a  pound  may  be  attributed  to  donations*    Greater  use  of 
creamery  butter  has   been  partly  offset  by  declining  consumption  of  farm 
produced  butter* 

Consumption  of  butter  per  person  in  1956  probably  will  not  change 
much  from  last  year*    Disappearance  through  March  was  about  the  same  as  a 
year  ago*    Higher  support  prices  on  butterfat  were  announced  on  April  18* 
CCC  purchases  of  butter  from  April  19,  1956  to  March  31  >  1957  will  be  made 
at  59»5  cents  per  pound,  grade  A  or  higher,  at  Chicago,  2  cents  more  than 
last  year*    The  butterfat  support  reflects  81  percent  of  parity  compared 
with  76  percent  in  1955-56*    CCC  domestic  donations  of  butter  in  January- 
April  1956  totaled  about  U7  million  pounds,  the  same  as  in  1955©  Domestic 
donations  through  the  rest  of  the  year  probably  will  continue  heavy* 
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Table  8.-  Butter  —  Civilian  consumption  and 
Government  donations  to  eligible  domestic  institutions 


Item 

Per  person 

Total  1/ 

J  1953 

!  195U 

• 

!  1955 

• 

j  1953 

I    195U  ! 

»  • 

1955 

:Mil.  lb.    Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

HU.  .lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Total,  including 

i,iai 

l,U65 

donations  : 

i  8.U 

8.7 

8.9 

1,329 

Total,  excluding 

8.2 

8.2 

1,318 

1,350 

donations  J 

8.0 

1,27U 

1/  Donations  were  as  follows:    1953  -  555  195U  -  93 J  1955  -  115. 


CCC  on  April  30,  1956  had  only  k  million  pounds  of  uncommitted  butter 
compared  with  221  million  pounds  last  year.    In  the  last  three  years,  the 
Corporation  has  disposed  of  large  quantities,  mostly  by  donations  for  use 
here  and  abroad.    Nearly  all  of  the  butter  exports  in  1953-55  consisted  of 
donations  and  sales  from  CCC  stocks  at  reduced  prices.    Donations  in  the 
first  three  months  of  1956  totaled  about  58  million  pounds.    However,  the 
Corporation  on  April  30  announced  that  its  foreign  donation  program  is 
being  withdrawn  because  of  limited  supplies.    Butter  acquired  under  the 
April  1956-March  1957  support  program  will  be  directed  toward  domestic 
programs  and  export  sales.    Nearly  20  million  pounds  were  purchased  by  CCC 
in  April,  less  than  1  million  more  than  last  year.    Substantial  additional 
purchases  probably  will  be  made  during  the  rest  of  this  year  since  produc- 
tion of  milk  will  exceed  commercial  outlets. 

Margarine  consumption  dropped  OJk  of  a  pound  per  person  from  19 5U 
to  1955*  but  was  higher  than  any  other  year.    Disappearance  through  the 
first  three  months  of  1956  was  moderately  higher  than  in  1955  and  the  per 
capita  total  for  the  year  probably  will  rise  somewhat. 

Direct  use  of  lard  did  not  change  much  from  19$k  to  1955*  Produc- 
tion increased  sharply  in  1955  but  the  additional  supply  went  into  exports, 
shortening,  and  stocks.    Most  of  the  rise  in  exports  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany  and  Cuba.    Use  of  lard  in  shortening  increased  from 
1U2  million  pounds  in  195U  to  a  record  331*  million  in  1955.    This  was 
encouraged  by  low  prices  for  lard  compared  with  those  for  edible  oils. 
Fats  and  oils  other  than  lard  used  in  shortening  declined  173  million 
pounds  from  195U  to  1955.    Total  supplies  of  lard  in  1956  are  estimated  to 
be  about  5  percent  more  than  last  year  but  as  in  1955  most  of  the  increase 
probably  will  go  into  exports  and  shortening.    Vegetable  oils  probably  will 
continue  to  be  displaced  by  lard  as  ingredients  in  shortening  at  least 
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through  the  summer  because  of  lower  prices*    CCC  purchased  39  million  pounds 
of  lard  as  a  price  supporting  operation  in  November  1955-March  1956.  This 
lard  has  been  donated  in  1956  to  eligible  domestic  institutions* 

Computed  disappearance  of  the  "other  edible  oils*  category  continues 
to  trend  upward.    Such  use  totaled  10,0  per  person  in  1955,  0.7  of  a  pound 
more  than  the  year  before  and  the  most  of  record.    Part  of  the  rise  may  have 
been  an  offset  to  the  O.I4.  pound  drop  in  shortening  and  lard. 

Potato  chip  production,  which  utilizes  chiefly  oils  of  this  category 
though  some  shortening  also,  has  become  an  increasingly  important  component 
of  the  "other  edible  oils"  category.    Such  use  has  risen  from  about  135  mil- 
lion pounds  in  191*7  (the  first  year  for  which  estimates  are  available),  to 
about  250  million  pounds  in  1955 •    The  amount  of  oil  used  is  high,  running 
over  1*0  pounds  per  100  pounds  of  chips  produced.    In  fact,  it  was  about 
1*7  percent  in  195U«    These  data  include  waste  as  well  as  the  actual  oil 
content  of  the  chip.    About  75  percent  of  the  oil  used  in  potato  chip  manu- 
facture is  cottonseed  oil,  the  remainder  being  mostly  corn  and  soybean  oils. 
Small  quantities  of  peanut  oil  and  lard  also  are  used. 

Consumption  of  fats  and  oils  in  frozen  French  fries  also  is  increasing, 
rising  from  1  million  pounds  in  19U7  to  15  million  in  1951*  and  31  million 
pounds  in  1955*    The  big  increase  last  year  came  from  the  rising  emphasis 
on  packaging  for  use  in  restaurants  and  institutions.    Previously,  the 
emphasis  was  on  small  packages  for  home  use.    To  what  extent  production  of 
frozen  French  fries  raises  the  total  consumption  of  fats  and  oils  is 
uncertain  since  it  may  be  a  replacement  in  full  or  in  part  for  home  or 
restaurant  produced  products.   Also,  the  relative  efficiency  of  each  method 
of  production  is  unknown. 


The  Fats  and  Oils  Situation  is  published  in  January, 
March,  May,  July,  September  and  November.    The  remain- 
ing issues  for  this  year  will  be  released  on  July  21*, 
September  26  and  November  26  (Outlook  number). 
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Table  lCu-  Butter,  actual  weight:    Supply  and  disposition,  average  1935-39,  191*0-1955  1/ 


Supply 


Production 


Creamery 


Farm 


Total 


Cold  : 

storage  : 

:  Imports 

stocks,  : 

Jan.  1  : 

2/  : 

Total 
supply 


Disposition 


Kxport6 

and 
shipments 
to  U.  S. 
Terri- 
tories 


Domestic  disappearance 


Total 


Direct  use  as  butter 


Military 

pro- 
curement 


Civilian 


Civilian 
per 
capita 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Lb. 


1,716 

1,837 
1,872 
1,76U 
1,67'* 
1,1*89 

1,361* 
1,171 
1,329 
1,210 
1,1*12 

1,386 
1,203 
1,188 
1,1*12 
1,M*9 

1,382 


1*79 

1*03 
395 
366 
3l*2 
330 

336 
331 
311 
293 
276 

262 
21*0 
211* 
195 
179 

169 


2,195 

2,2U0 
2,268 
2,130 
2,015 
1,818 

1,699 
1,502 
1,61*0 
1,501* 
1,688 

1,61+8 
1,1*1*3 
1,1*02 
1,607 
1,628 

1,551 


1 
l* 
20 

3 

2 

1* 
7 
1* 

% 

3/ 

I 

ll 
1 


61* 

55 
1*1 

111* 
25 

158 

28 
1*1 
23 
22 
32 

133 
105 
27 
73 
282 

379 

163 


2,268 

7 

2,196 

2,296 
2,313 

2,261* 
2,01*3 
1,978 

11 
13 
21* 
94 
97 

2,21*1* 
2,185 
2,217 
1,791 
1,853 

1,731 
1,550 
1,667 
1,526 
1,720 

55 
16 
17 
8 

6 

1,635 
1,510 
1,628 
1,1*86 
1,581 

1,781 
1,51*8 
1,1*29 
1,680 
1,911 

28 
2l* 
2 

26 
56 

1,61*8 
1,1*97 
1,351* 
1,372 
1,1*76 

1,931 

229 

1,539 

70 
121* 
266 
321 


51* 
28 
36 
32 

31* 

52 
38 

1*3 
65 

71* 


2,196 

2,21*1* 
2,116 
2,092 
1,525 
1,532 

l,i*13 
1,«*56 
1,600 
1,«*50 
1,5**9 

1,614 

1,1*1*5 
1,316 
1,329 
1,1*11 

1,1*65 


16.8 

16.7 
15.8 
15.7 
11.7 
11.8 

10.8 
10.U 
11.1 
9-9 
10.1* 

10.6 
9.1) 
8.5 
8.1* 
3.7 

8.9 


1/  Totals  computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 

2/  Includes  stocks  held  by  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

3/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 

%/  Preliminary. 


Table  11.-  Margarine,  actual  weight:    Supply  and  disposition,  average  1935-39,  191*0-1955  1/ 


Year 

Supply 

Di  sposltion 

Production  : 

Stocks 
Jan.  1 

:  Total 

Exports 

and 
shipments 

Military 

Domestic  disappearance 
Civilian  2/ 

:       Total        :        Pef . 

capita 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Lb. 

Average 

1935-39 

372 

372 

1 

371 

2.8 

191*0 

320 

320 

1 

318 

2.1* 

19^1 

368 

368 

5 

361+ 

2.7 

191+2 

1*26 

1*26 

32 

361* 

2.7 

191*3 

6lU 

6ll* 

109 

2 

501 

3-8 

19V* 

588 

588 

93 

1 

1*97 

3-8 

19^5 

611* 

6lU 

83 

1U 

525 

1*.0 

191*6 

573 

573 

52 

5 

533 

3-8 

191*7 

71*6 

7U6 

31 

6 

713 

h.9 

19!*8 

908 

908 

16 

5 

887 

6.0 

191*9 

862 

862 

7 

1* 

851 

5-7 

1950 

937 

13 

950 

7 

ll 

918 

6.0 

1951 

l,ol*l 

ll* 

1,055 

6 

3»* 

996 

6.5 

1952 

1,286 

19 

1,305 

8 

5k 

1,219 

7.8 

1953 

1,292 

25 

1,317 

9 

30 

1,256 

7-9 

195^ 

1,364 

22 

1,386 

8 

3 

1,31*8 

8.1* 

1955  3/ 

1,333 

27 

1,360 

8 

6 

1,322 

8.0 

1956  " 

21* 

1/  Totals  and  per  capita  data  computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 
2/  Prior  to  1950  baaed  upon  data  from  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 
3/  Preliminary. 
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Table  12.-    Shortening:    Supply  and  disposition,  average  1935-39,  19^0  to  date  l/ 


Supply 

Year 

Stocks,  : 

Total  : 

'.  Production 

Imports  . 

Jan.  1  : 

supply  : 

Disposition 


Exports 

aud 
shipments 


Mil. 
lb. 

1,529 

1,190 
1,1+09 
1,300 
1,1*38 
1,363 
1,1*1 
1,1+50 
l,37U 
1,1*1 
1,1*87 

1,710 
1,1*03 
1,611 
1,675 
1,961 
1,975 


Mil. 
lb. 


1 
1 

t 
2/ 

il 


Mil. 
lb. 

k3 

57 
5k 
53 
1+6 
67 
53 
1* 
1+1 
53 
67 

82 
Id* 
101 
9k 
9k 
120 

m 


Mil. 
lb. 

1,576 

1,247 
1,1+65 
1,35^ 
1,1*83 
1,1+31 
l,U9l* 
l,l*9l* 
1,1+16 
1,1*91* 
1,55^ 

1,792 
1,50? 
1,713 
1,768 
2,055 
2,095 


Mil. 
lb. 


Domestic  Disappearance 
Military     ;  Civilian 
excluding 
relief 
Mil. 


9 
12 
15 
81 
19 
52 
26 
29 

8 
26 

13 
13 
10 
16 
17 
1*2 


lb. 


32 
57 
102 
212 
223 
18 
-5 
8 
12 

20 
28 
1+7 

62 
1+5 

117 


Total 


Per  capita 


Mil. 
lb. 

1,519 

1,185 
1,367 
1,237 
1,23!* 
1,11*7 
1,175 
1,1*09 
1,338 
1,1*10 
1,1+35 

1,656 
1,365 
1,562 
1,597 
1,870 
1,863 


Lb. 

11.6 

8.8 
10.2 
9-3 
9-5 
8.8 
9-0 
10.0 
9-3 
9.6 
9-6 

10.9 
8.9 
10.0 
10.1 
11.6 
11.3 


1/  Totals  and  per  capita  computed  from  unrounded  numbers.    Various  adjustments  have  been  made  in  exports, military  and 
civilian  use  in  191*1-1*9  primarily  because  of  government  programs. 
2/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 
3/  Preliminary. 


Table  13 


Fats  and  oils  other  than  butter  and  lard:    Estimated  direct  use 
for  food,  average  1935-39,  191*0  to  date  1/  2/ 


Supply  of  food 
fats  and  oils 

Nonfood 

[ 

Total 
supply 

Disposition 

oils 

and 

Direct  domestic 

used  in 

nonfood 

•Food  oils, :  Use  In 

Ex- 
ports 

and 
ship- 
ments 

food  use 

Year 

Pro- 
duc- 
tion 
3/ 

:  Begin- 
Im-    :  nlng 
parts  :  stocks 

«  V 

:  : 

food 
prod- 
ucts 

5/ 

oils 
used  In 
food 
prod- 
ucts 

End-    'including  :  short- 
ing     :    foots,    :  enlng 
stocks  ;  used  in    :  and 
kj      :  nonfood    :  marga- 
:  products  :  rine 
:  : 

'.  Civilian 
Mill-  '.  — ;  

tarv    :             :  Per 
'  Total 

:             :  capita 

Average 
1935-39 

191+0 
19lH 
191+2 

19U3 
19W 
191*5 
191*6 
L9l*7 
I9W 
191*9 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1951* 
195  5  6/ 
125k 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


2,156 

2,265 
2,580 
2,760 
3,219 
2,913 
3,260 
2,889 
3,335 
3,808 

1*,593 

l+,l+68 
1+.718 

1,958 
5,389 
5,195 
5,913 


306 

751 

I+87 

75 

895 

267 

50 

831 

320 

89 

728 

81+ 

81 

707 

32 

117 

782 

9 

12l+ 

707 

l+ 

13 

81+0 

55 

19 

51*1 

130 

1+5 

502 

167 

21 

61+1+ 

11+9 

80 

70l+ 

193 

1+1 

568 

188 

1+6 

902 

218 

1+7 

1,131 

203 

68 

1,620 

252 

8i4 

1,156 

226 

961 

3,700 

3,502 
3,781 

3,661 

l+,039 
3,821 
l+,095 
3,797 
i*,025 
l*,522 
5,1*07 

5,1*5 
5.515 

6,121 
6,773 
7,U5 
7,1*09 


789 

831 
725 
707 
723 
707 
81+0 
51*1 
502 
61* 
701+ 

568 
902 

1,131* 
1,620 
1,156 

961* 


19!+ 

198 
259 
257 
305 
281+ 
327 
323 
1+11 
1+08 
503 

538 


535 

195 
51* 


1,827 

1,1+26 
1,61+7 
1,577 
1,890 
1,791* 
1,911 
1,891* 
1,877 
2,060 
2,066 

2,315 
2,01+9 
2,1+21 
2,1+88 
2,918 
2,703 


51* 

63 
53 
78 
219 
113 
167 
11+8 
235 
359 
960 

711* 
918 

662 
699 
1,31*7 
1,538 


10 
1*5 
1*2 
37 
51 
11 
11 
13 
9 

12 
23 
15 
15 
11* 
13 


837 

983 
1,087 
996 
861 
886 
801 


1,037 

1,163 

1,297 
1,168 

1,339 
1,1*16 
1,505 
1,61*7 


Lb. 


6.1* 

7-3 
8.1 
7-5 
6.6 
6.8 
6.1 
6.3 
6.8 
7.0 
7.8 

8.5 

n 
8.9 

9.3 
10.0 


1/  Total  and  per  capita  data  computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 
2/  This  category  includes  fats  and  oils  used  as  cooking  and  salad  oils  and  in  such  products  as  salad  dressing, 
mayonnaise,  baked  goods,  and  other  processed  foods. 

3/  Includes  the  following  oils:    Cottonseed,  peanut,  soybean,  corn,  sunflower,  teaseed,  and  edible  olive;  oleo  oil, 
oleo  stock,  oleostearine,  edible  tallow;  and  oil  equivalent  of  cottonseed,  soybeans,  and  peanuts  exported  far  crushing 
abroad. 

kj  Includes  primary  oils  listed  in  footnote  3,  secondary  or  processed  edible  oils,  and  oil.  equivalent  of  mayonnaise. 
Beginning  ~i-9kZ,  Includes  stocks  of  sunflower  and  teaseed  oils  not  reported  separately  in  preceding  years.  Beginning 
191*,  includes  stocks  of  secondary  or  processed  edible  oils  not  previously  reported. 

5/  Mainly  coconut,  palm,  palm  kernel,  and  babassu  oils. 

0/  Preliminary. 
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Table  l2u-  Fats  and  oils:    Use  in  products  for  civilian  consumption,  United  States,  1931-55 


Food  products 


:  Lard, 

excluding 

s  Butter 

:use  in  margarine, 

Margarine 

Shortening 

Edible  oils  1/ 

All 

food 

Tear 

1    (actual  weight) 

:  shortening  and 

(actual  weight)  i 

products  2/ 

:nonfood  products 

: 

Total  : 

Per 
capita 

:  Total 

|  Per 
:  capita 

Total  : 

Per 
capita 

Total : 

Per 
capita 

Total  : 

Per 
capita 

Total 

|  Per 
"  capita 

— RPTT — TK 

— TT  

"'"Ml.  lb. 

Lb. 

Ml. lb. 

Lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Lb. 

1931 

0  97H 

18  n 

1,687 

13.1* 

230 

1.8 

1,163 

9.2 

637 

5.1 

5,506 

1*3.8 

1932 

2,306 

18  2 

J, 799 
1.758 

1U.2 

202 

1.6 

936 

7.1* 

596 

ll.7 

5,353 
5,398 

1*2.3 

1933 

J.  f  .7 

13.8 

21*3 

1.9 

91*1* 

7.1* 

663 

5.2 

1*2.1* 

1931* 

Ifl  1 

1,637 

12.8 

263 

2.1 

1,197 

9.3 

685 

5.3 

5,621 

1*3.9 

1935 

1,221 
1,1*1*2 

9.5 

380 

2.9 

1,533 

11.9 

751* 

5.8 

5,613 

1*3.5 

1936 

16  4 

11.1 

391 

3.0 

1,580 

12.2 

771* 

6.0 

5,850 

1*5.1 

1937 

-LOO 

1,358 

10.!* 

397 

3.0 

1,589 

12.2 

852 

6.5 

5,863 

1*1*. 9 

1938 

16  )l 

1,1*36 

10.9 

385 

2.9 

1,1*99 

11.1* 

893 

6.3 

5,88o 

1*1*.7 

1939 

17  9 

1,662 

12.5 

301 

2.3 

1,396 

10.5 

91*7 

7.1 

6,080 

1*5.8 

19l*0 

16  7 

1,901 

11*. 2 

318 

2.1* 

1,185 

8.8 

983 

7.3 

6,131 

1*5.8 

1920 

C.  f  no 

1,819 

13.6 

16  li 

2.7 

1  167 

10.2 

1.087 

8.1 

6,270 
5,900 

1*6.9 

191*2 

p  no? 

1,525 

15.7 

1,688 

12.7 

361* 

2.7 

1  217 

9.1 

996 

7.5 

1*1*.  3 

191*3 

11  7 

1,679 
1,583 

12.9 

501 

3.8 

1,231* 

9.5 

861 

6.6 

5,1*11 

lO. 1* 

191*1*  : 

-L 

11.8 

12.1 

1*97 

3.8 

1,11*7 

8.8 

886 

6.8 

5,255 

1*0.3 

1,1*13 

10.8 

1,509 

11.5 

525 

l*.o 

1,175 

9.0 

801 

6.1 

5,01*9 

38.6 

iyi*o 

1,1*56 

10.1* 

1,61*2 

11.7 

533 

3.8 

1,1*09 

10.0 

882 

6.3 

5,537 

39.5 

191*7 

1,600 

11.1 

1,792 
1,850 

12.1* 

713 

l*.9 

1,338 

9.3 

988 

6.8 

5,986 

IO.U 

191*8 

i,li5o 

9.9 

12.6 

887 

6.0 

1,100 

9.6 

1,037 

7.0 

6,183 

1*2.0 

191*9 

1,51*9 

10.1* 

1,71*1* 

11.7 

851 

5.7 

1,1*35 
1,656 

9.6 

1,163 

7.8 

6,287 

1*2.0 

1950  : 

1,611* 

10.6 

1,891 

12.1* 

918 

6.0 

10.9 

1,297 

8.5 

6,890 

1*5.2 

1951  : 

1,1*1*5 

9.1* 

1,855 

12.1 

996 

6.5 

1,365 

8.9 

1,168 

7.6 

6,366 

10.6 

1952 

1,316 

8.5 

1,817 

11.7 

1,219 
1,256 

7.8 

1,562 

10.0 

1,339 
1,106 

6.6 

6,765 
6,876 

1*3.5 

1953  s 

1,329 
1,101 

8.1, 

1,772 

11.2 

7.9 

1,597 

10.1 

8.9 

1*3.1* 

1951* 

8.7 

1,627 
1,639 

10.1 

1,31*8 

8.1* 

1,870 

11.6 

1,505 

9.3 

7,231 
7,395 

i*l*.8 

1955  3/ 

1,1*65 

8.9 

10.0 

1,322 

8.0 

1,863 

11.3 

1,61*7 

10.0 

1*5.0 

Industrial  products 


All  products 
Weight 


Soap  h/ 


Total 


Per 
capita 


Drying -oil 
products  5/ 


Total 


Per 
capita 


Other  industrial 
products  1*/ 


All  industrial 
products 


Total 


Per 
capita 


Total 


Per 
capita 


Including 
actual  weight 

of  butter 
and  margarine 


Mil.lb.  EST 


Including  :  Per 
only  fat  : 
content  of  scaP"* 
butter  and:  £/ 
margarine 


1931 
1932 
1933 
1931* 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
191*0 
1910 
191*2 
191*3 
191*1* 
191*5 
191*6 
191*7 
191*8 
191*9 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1951* 
1955  3/ 


Mil.lb. 

1,556 
1,511, 
1,1*61 
1,61*8 
1,1*91 
1,590 
1,650 
1,61*1* 
1,813 
1,867 
2,275 
1,982 
1,833 
2,030 
1,811* 
1,699 
2,222 
2,021 
l,7i*l* 
1,791 
1,1*83 
1,337 
1,277 
1,160 
1,098 


Lb. 

12.1, 
12.0 
11.5 
12.9 
11.6 
12.2 
12.6 
12.5 
13.7 
13.9 
17.0 
ll*.9 
llt.O 
15.6 
13.9 
12.1 
15.1* 
13.7 
11.7 
11.8 
9.7 
8.6 
8.1 
7.2 
6.7 


Mil.lb. 

619 
U79 
550 
601 
721 
793 
852 
682 
822 
807 

1,066 
91*9 
837 
81,5 
800 
899 
975 

1,035 
911 

1,112 

1,02,5 
923 
971 
882 

1,031 


Lb. 

2*.  9 
3.8 
2*.3 
t*.7 
5.6 
6.1 
6.5 
5.2 
6.2 
6.0 
8.0 
7.1 
6.2, 
6.5 
6.1 
6.2, 
6.7 
7.0 
6.1 
7.3 
6.8 
5.9 
6.1 
5.5 
6.3 


Mil.lb.  Lb. 


269 
230 
31*6 
299 
2*60 
U61 
2*2,7 
386 
2*2*7 
202 
585 
588 
675 
686 
783 
707 
753 
676 
737 
91*9 
1,000 
1,063 
1,102 
1,12*2* 
1,175 


2.1 
1.8 
2.7 
2.3 
3.6 
3.6 
3.1* 
2.9 
3.1* 
3.1 
li.2* 
l*.l* 
5.2 
5.3 
6.0 
5.0 
5.2 
2*.6 
t*.9 
6.2 
6.5 
6.8 
7.0 
7.1 
7.1 


2,2*1,2, 
2,223 
2,356 
2,52,8 
2,672 
2,82*2, 
2,92,9 
2,712 
3,081 
3,085 
3,926 
3,519 
3,31*3 
3,562 
3,397 
3,306 
3,91*9 
3,732 
3,390 
3,853 
3,527 
3,323 
3,351 
3,186 
3,303 


19.1* 
17.6 
18.5 
19.9 
20.7 
21.9 
22.6 
20.6 
23.2 
23.0 
29.2* 
26.2* 
25.6 
27.3 
26.0 
23.6 
27.3 
25.2* 
22.7 
25.3 
23.0 
21.1* 
21.2 
19.8 
20.1 


Mil.lb. 

8,1*31 
8,062 
8,21*5 
8,675 
8,791* 
9,182 
9,267 
9,085 
9,663 
9,716 
10,679 
9,896 
9,12*3 
9,207 
8,820 
9,228 
10,380 
10,366 
10,132 
11,229 
10,356 
10,576 
10,721 
10,91*6 
ll,2lO 


■Mil.lb. 

7,951 
7,575 
7,756 
8,169 
8,286 
8,695 
8,811 
8,592 
9,161 
9,217 
10,197 
9,1*21 
8,752 
8,816 
8,1*1,6 
8,81*5 
9,936 
9,915 
9,677 
10,72*3 
9,893 
10,088 
10,227 
10,206 
10,698 


Lb. 

63.2 
59.8 
60.9 
63.8 
62*.2 
67.0 
67.5 
65.3 
69.0 
68.8 
76.3 
70.7 
67.0 
67.7 
62*.  5 
63.0 
68.7 
67.2* 
62*.7 
70.5 
62*.6 
62,.9 
6U.6 
62».6 
65.0 


1/  Mainly  salad  and  cooking  oils.    Includes  all  oils  and  fats  (other  than  butter,  lard,  margarine,  or  shortening)  used 
in  mayonnaise  and  salad  dressing,  bakery  goods,  confectionery,  commercial  roasting  and  frying,  etc.    2/  Including  only 
the  fat  content  of  butter,  estimated  at  80.5  percent  of  total  weight,  and  of  margarine  for  which  the  fat  content  varies 
slightly  each  year.    3/  Preliminary.    I*/  Fat  equivalent  of  soap  used  in  synthetic  rubber,  is  included  with  "Other  in- 
dustrial products."    Prior  to  191*9,  most  of  the  fats  and  oils  used  in  synthetic  detergents  is  believed  to  have  been 
reported  as  used  in  soap.    Beginning  192*9,  this  use  of  fats  and  oils  is  entirely  included  in  "Other  industrial  products." 
5/  Paints,  varnishes,  floor  coverings,  oilcloth,  printing  inks,  core  oils,  synthetic  resins,  insulation,  linings, 
packings,  coated  fabrics  (other  than  oilcloth),  caulking  and  other  protective  coatings. 

Computed  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  United  States  Departmait  of 
Agriculture.    Totals  and  per  capita  estimates  computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 
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Table  16.-  Calculation  of  domestic  disappearance  of  fats  and  oils,  except 
butter,  used  in  food,  year  beginning  October  1955  with  comparisons 


! 

• 
• 

t 

Year  and  item 

Unit  ! 

»  1 

i  < 

:Oct«-  : 

:  S 

Jan.- 
Mar. 

:Aprll- 

j  June 
• 

: July- 
:Sept» 

• 

\  Total 

• 

1953  i 

Fats  and  oils  used  principally 

for  food  1/ 

Production  jMil.lb.' 

:  2,53U 

2,17U 

1     /I  Q 

l,6uo 

I,u22 

7*778 

Net  exports 

:  Mil ,1b. ! 

!  1|66 

I4I2 

392 

250 

1,520 

Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (-)  in  stocks 

:Mil.lb,: 

:  +U08 

+129 

-335 

A.I 

-32U 

-122 

Nonfood  uses 

:  Mil.lb. 

\  136 

135 

128 

101 

500 

Other  fats  and  oils,  food  uses  2/ 

[Mil.lb.  - 

59 

57 

66 

225 

Net  domestic  disappearance  of  fats  and 

oils  for  food  (butter  excluded) 

Total 

'Mil, lb. 

-s      r*  f  mm 

:  1,567 

1,556 

1,519 

1,1*61 

6,101* 

Per  person,  civilian  and  military 

:  Lb, 

9.6 

9.5 

9.2 

O  A 

8.9 

37.2 

195U  3/  J 

Fats  and  oils  used  principally 

for  food  1/ 

Production  ! 

Mil.lb, 

t  2,581 

2,17U 

1,758 

1,727 

8f2U0 

Net  exports 

:  Mil ,1b. 

:  772 

53U 

368 

U.2 

2,086 

Increase  (♦)  or  decrease  (-)  in  stocks 

tMil.lb. ' 

i  +130 

-28 

-268 

-215 

-381 

Nonfood  uses 

:  Mil, lb. 

!  131 

Hi6 

136 

120 

533 

Other  fats  and  oils,  food  uses  2/ 

:  Mil.lb, 

t  71 

58 

55 

60 

2UU 

Net  domestic  disappearance  of  fats  and 

oils  for  food  (butter  excluded) 

Total 

:  Mil, lb. 

!  1,621 

1,579 

1,577 

1,U72 

6,2U8 

Per  person,  civilian  and  military 

Lb, 

:  9.8 

9.5 

9.i* 

8.8 

37.  k 

1955  3/  : 

Fats  and  oils  used  principally 

for  food  1/ 

Production 

:  Mil. lb. 

n  All 

i  2,9hh 

2,559 

Net  exports 

:  Mil.lb. 

:  807 

677 

Increase  (♦)  or  decrease  (-)  in  stocks 

:  Mil.lb. 

:  +382 

+Uh 

Nonfood  uses 

!  Mil  ,1b. 

:  150 

15L 

Other  fats  and  oils,  food  uses  2/ 

:  Mil.lb. 

1  53 

60 

Net  domestic  disappearance  of  fats  and 

oils  for  food  (butter  excluded) 

Total 

:  Mil.lb. 

1  1,658 

1,7U5 

Per  person,  civilian  and  military 

:  Lb. 

:  9.8 

10.3 

1/  Includes  lard,  oleo  oil,  oleo  stock,  oleo  stearine,  edible  tallow,  com,  cotton 
cottonseed,  peanut,  soybean  and  edible  olive  oil.    Production  and  exports  include 
oil  equivalent  of  exported  soybeans  and  peanuts  for  crushing  abroad.   Net  exports 
also  include  margarine,  shortening  and  vegetable  stearine,  and  shipments.    Change  in 
stocks  includes  secondary  oils,  shortening,  margarine  and  estimates  for  farm  lard. 

2/  Mainly  babassu,  coconut,  palm-kernel  and  sesame  oils.    3/  Preliminary. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.    Totals  and  per  person  estimates  computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 
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Table  17.-  Domestic  disappearance  of  food  fats,  and  fate  and  oils  used  in  industrial 
products,  year  beginning  October  1952  with  comparisons 


Year  and  Item 


Unit 


:  Oct . -Dec . 

1  Jan . -Mar • 

:  Apr . -Jung 

1  July -Sept  >  x 

Total 

:  368 

31*2 

376 

352 

1,1*37 

:  296 

275 

303 

281* 

1,157 

:  3146 

369 

309 

311* 

1,338 

:  282 

303 

21*9 

251* 

1,089 

:  1*62 

1*1*2 

361 

362 

1,626 

:  U92 

1*69 

1*79 

1*51* 

1,891* 

•  331 

31*3 

1*30 

391 

1,1*95 

:  1.863 

1,831 

1,822 

1,71»5 

7,261 

11.  1* 

11.2 

11.1 

10.6 

1*1*.  2 

i  361* 

31*2 

287 

262 

1,251* 

:  236 

201* 

233 

252 

925 

.  278 

268 

301 

295 

1,11*1 

:  877 

813 

821 

809 

3,320 

:  5.1) 

5.0 

5.0 

1*.9 

20.2 

;  2,7l*0 

2,61*5 

2,61*3 

2,553 

10,581 

:  16.8 

16.2 

16.1 

15.5 

6U.5 

:  U05 

385 

379 

376 

1,51*5 

:  326 

310 

305 

303 

1,21*1* 

:  359 

367 

323 

287 

1,336 

:  288 

293 

259 

231* 

1,071* 

:  1*61* 

1*28 

373 

383 

1,650 

:  513 

1*90 

505 

1*37 

l,9U5 

:  356 

368 

1*39 

1*17 

1,580 

!  1,91*7 

1,889 

1,882 

1,771* 

7,1*92 

:  11.7 

11.3 

11.3 

10.6 

1*1*.  9 

:  291* 

279 

267 

270 

1,110 

:  212 

221 

281 

301 

1,011* 

:  301* 

309 

351 

21*9 

1,213 

:  810 

809 

898 

820 

3,337 

:  l*.9 

U.9 

5.U 

U.9 

20.0 

•  2,758 

2,697 

2,780 

2,59U 

10,829 

:  16.6 

16.2 

16.6 

15.1* 

6U.9 

i  399 

386 

:  321 

310 

:  352 

395 

:  285 

319 

:  U57 

1*1*1 

:  1*79 

525 

.  ijj 

1*60 

:  1,979 

2,055 

:  11.7 

12.1 

1  302 

231* 

:  21*7 

273 

288 

361* 

!  837 

870 

:  5.0 

5.1 

i  2,816 

2,925 

:  16.7 

17.3 

1953-51*  ; 

Butter:  : 

Actual  weight   :  Mil. lb. 

Fat  content   :  Mil. lb. 

Margarine:  : 

Actual  weight   :  Mil. lb. 

Fat  content   :  Mil. lb. 

Lard  (direct)   :  Mil. lb. 

Shortening   :  Mil. lb. 

Other  edible  1/  :  Mil. lb. 

Food  (fat  content):  : 

Total   :  Mil. lb. 

Per  person  2/  :  Lb. 

Soap  3_/    kj  :  Mil. lb. 

Drying  oil  products  £/  :  Mil. lb. 

Other  industrial  products  hj  :  Mil. lb. 

All  .industrial  products:  : 

Total  :  Mil. lb 

Per  person  2/  :  Lb. 

All  products  (fat  content):  : 

Total  :  Mil. lb. 

Per  person  2/  :  Lb. 

195U-55  i 
Butter:  : 

Actual  weight   :  Mil. lb. 

Fat  content   :  Mil. lb. 

Margarine:  : 

Actual  weight   :  Mil. lb. 

Fat  content   :  Mil. lb. 

Lard  (direct)    Mil. lb. 

Shortening   :  Mil. lb. 

Other  edible  l/  :  Mil. lb. 

Food  (fat  content):  : 

Total  :  Mil. lb. 

Per  person  2/  :  Lb. 

Soap  37  V  :  Mil. lb. 

Drying  oil  products  5/  :  Mil. lb. 

Other  industrial  products  kj  :  Mil. lb. 

All  industrial  products:  : 

Total   :  Mil.lb. 

Per  person  2/  :  Lb. 

All  products  (fat  content):  : 

Total  :  Mil.lb. 

Per  person  2/  :  Lb. 

1955-56  i 
Butter:  : 

Actual  weight   :  Mil.lb. 

Fat  content   :  Mil.lb. 

Margarine:  : 

Actual  weight   :  Mil.lb. 

Fat  content   :  Mil.lb. 

Lard  (direct)   :  Mil.lb. 

Shortening  :  Mil.Ub. 

Other  edible  1/  :  Mil.lb. 

Food  (fat  content) :  : 

Total  :  Mil.lb. 

Per  person  2/  :  Lb. 

Soap  2/    kj  :  Mil.lb. 

Drying  oil  products  5/  :  Mil.lb. 

Other  industrial  products  h/  :  Mil.lb. 

All  Industrial  products:  : 

Total   :  Mil.lb. 

Per  person  2/  ,  :  Lb . 

All  products  (fat  content):  : 

Total   :  Mil. lb. 

Per  person  2/   :  Lb. 


1/  Mainly  snlad  and  cooking  oils"    Includes  all  oil! 
used  in  mayonnaise  and  salad  dressing,  bakery  goods,  and  confectionery,  commercial  roasting  and  frying,  etc.    2/  Civi- 
lian and  military.    3_/  Excludes  fat  equivalent  of  exports  and  shipments  of  soap,    hj  Fat  equivalent  of  soap  used  in 
aanufactures  (rubber,  textiles,  etc.)  is  included  with  'Other  industrial  products."    Prior  to  19^9,  most  of  the  fats 
and  oils  used  In  synthetic  detergents  is  believed  to  have  been  reported  as  used  in  soap.    Beginning  in  January  19^*9  > 
this  use  of  fats  and  oils  Is  entirely  Included  In  "Other  industrial  products."    5/  Paints,  varnishes,  floor  coverings, 
oilcloth,  printing  Inks,  core  oils,  synthetic  resins,  insulation,  linings,  packings,  coated  fabrics  (other  than  oil- 
cloth), caulking  and  other  protective  coatings. 


Computed  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Total  and  per  person 
estimates  computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 


Table  18.-  Food  fats  and  oils:    Supply  and  disposition,  1950  to  date 


Tear  s 
begin-  J 
ning 

Production 

t           ,         :         Domestic           :    . 

:     Stocks       :     disappearance      «  ^rta 

Oct.- 
'March 

'April- s0ct.- 
jSept.  ) Sept, 

9 

lOct.  l! 

s0ct.-  : April-5 Oct.-  :0ct.-  !April-J0ct.- 
sAPr»  IjMarch  |Sept.  |Sept.  ;March  jSept.  ;Sept. 

•                     •                     •                    •                     p  p 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1951* 
1955 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1951* 
1955 


lb. 


lb. 


lb. 


lb. 


lb. 


lb. 


lb. 


lb.       lb.       lb.  lb. 


Total  food  fats  and  oils  1/ 


U,585 

5,ooo 
5,081 
5,191* 
5,201 
5,987 


3,761 
3,691 
3,833 
3,890 
l*,2l*7 


8,31*6  607 
8,691  590 
8,911*  880 
9,083  1,589 
9,1*1*8  1,607 
961 


783 
1,151* 
1,633 
2,057 
1,387 
1,131* 


3,732 
3,519 
3,670 
3,82li 
U,009 
1*,163 


3,oa 

3,1*59 
3,1*26 
3,6U3 
3,755 


6,753 
6,978 
7,096 
7,1*67 
7,763 


677 
918 

659 
901* 
1,1*30 
1,659 


931* 
513 
1*51 
697 
931* 


Bitter  (actual  weight),  except  farm 


501 
1*71* 
585 
670 
609 
61*2 


719  1,220 

681  1,155 

793  1,378 

795  l,li61* 

760  1,369 


Lard,  except  farm 


1,611 
1,1|30 
1,110 
1,600 
2,361* 


231* 

33 

667 

631 

1,298 
1,155 

35 

7 

1*2 

111* 

7 

580 

575 

2 

1 

3 

111 

133 

563 

589 

1,152 

1 

13 

11* 

323 

31*7 

62U 

631 

1,255 

23 

21 

1*5 

1*89 

311 

710 

661* 

1,371* 

77 

113 

190 

295 

88 

709 

11*1 

1950 

:  1,353 
:  1,51*0 

1,153 

2,506 

82 

11*7 

i,o5o 

851 

1,901 

239 

392 

630 

1951 

1,093 

2,631* 

91 

151* 

91*3 

859 

1,802 
1,81*8 

1*99 

252 

751 

1952 

:  1,383 

879 

2,261 

11*3 

239 

989 

859 

298 

217 

515 

1953 

:  1,106 

922 

2,028 

1*2 

79 

853 

711 

1,561* 

216 

21*0 

1*56 

1951* 

:  1,329 

1,031* 

2,363 

50 

137 

900 

851 

1,751 

31*2 

21*5 

587 

1955 

:  1,530 

75 

233 

971 

1*01 

Beef  fats  2/ 


1950 

• 

:  90 

68 

158 

11 

10 

82 

65 

11*7 

9 

6 

15 

1951 

:  83 

91 

173 

7 

11 

65 

71 

136 

11* 

21 

35 

1952 

:  97 

119 

217 

10 

12 

82 

99 

181 

15 

23 

38 

1953 

:  127 

129 

255 

8 

12 

98 

115 

213 

21* 

16 

ia 

1951* 

:  131 

138 

269 

10 

19 

107 

12U 

231 

16 

17 

33 

1955 

:  11*3 
t 

15 

15 

119 

25 

Total  edible  vegetable  oils  3/  U/ 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1951* 
1955 


2,61*0 
2,903 
3,016 
3,291 
s  3,132 
:  3,672 


1,822 
1,825 
2,01*2 
2,0U* 
2,315 


1*,1*62  281 
1*,729  1*13 
5,058  615 
5,336  1,215 
5,1*1*8  1,059 
576 


593 
982 
1,21*9 
1,619 
919 
799 


1,91*5 
1,91*9 
2,069 
2,293 
2,371* 
2,391 


1,1*87 
1,987 
1,921 
2,233 
2,157 


3,1*32 
3,935 
3,989 
U,526 
1*,531 


383 

515 

898 

385 

205 

591 

313 

156 

1*69 

596 

371 

967 

913 

517 

1,1*31 

1,065 

Continued  - 
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Table  18.-  Food  Fata  and  oil  si    Supply  and  disposition,  1950  to  date  -  Continued 


Production 

i    stockB        :  Domestic 

i 

Exports 

Tear 

:     disappearance  * 

begin- 

s0ct„- 

'April- : Oct. - 

:  : 

. 'Oct.-  'April-' 

Oct.-  1 

Oct.- 

:April-:0ct.- 

ning 

' March  'Sept.  'Sept. 

:           t          8  i 

!  Oct.l: 

t  : 

APi*.  l!March  'Sept.  J 

X              •  < 

S<%r>t.-  ' 

March 

|Sept. 

•Sept. 

:  HI. 

HI. 

Mil. 

HI. 

Mil.     HI.  HI. 

HI. 

HI. 

Mil- 

Mil- 

i  lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb.      lb.  lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 
xu. 

lb- 

Cottonseed  oil  k/ 

1950 

t  850 

379 

1,229 

137 

287      658  U57 

l,m» 

U3 

16 

59 

1951 

t  1,25U 

U75 

1,729 

193 

587      782  621 

i,U0U 

78 

U9 

126 

1952 

:  1,266 

571 

1,81|0 

393 

962      660  502 

1,162 

36 

18 

1953 

i  1,390 

716 

2,106 

1,016 

1,31j6      909  915 

1,821* 

151 

2£L 

li02 

195U 

i  1,155 

568 

1,723 

896 

691*      9Ci  639 

1,5U3 

1*53 

262 

716 

1955 

t  1,31*1* 

361 

552  817 

336 

OO/OMu  OH  UJ 

1950  i 

i  1,503 

1,223 

2,726 

113 

227   1,068  838 

1,906 

321 

UUl 

762 

1951 

i  1,U50 

1,161 

2,611 

171 

35U      982  1,168 

2,150 

281* 

153 

U37 

1952 

i  1,563 

1,293 

2,856 

19U 

257   1,225  1,237 

2,1*62 

276 

137 

iil3 

1953 

i  1,657 

1,110 

2,767 

17U 

239   1,200  1,127 

2,326 

392 

96 

1*88 

1951* 

i  1,796 

1,579 

3,376 

127 

176   1,288  1,321 

2,609 

U60 

25L 

I XI* 

1955 

i  2,139 

180 

213  1,376 

730 

Corn  oil 

1950  i 

131 

112 

2143 

18 

20      129  117 

2U7 

1 

3 

3 

1951 

i  109 

113 

223 

12 

16      107  115 

222 

J/ 

1952  • 

t  129 

129 

258 

12 

20      121  133 

25U 

1953  s 

127 

125 

252 

16 

18      121*  128 

253 

195U 

!  133 

136 

268 

15 

21      127  138 

265 

1955  i 

i  135 

19 

22  132 

1/  Includes  butter,  except  farm,  lard,  except  farm,  beef  fats  and  edible  vegetable 
oils.    Production  and  exports  include  the  oil  equivalent  of  exported  oilseeds. 
Domestic  disappearance  and  exports  have  been  adjusted  for  exports  of  processed  food 
oils  not  classified  by  kind,  shortening,  margarine,  and  other  secondary  fats. 
Exports  also  include  shipments  and  quantities  from  CCC  stocks  that  were  not  reported 
in  Census  data. 

2/  Includes  edible  tallov,  oleo  stock,  oleo  oil  and  oleostearine. 
"%/  Includes  cottonseed,  soybean,  corn,  peanut,  and  edible  olive  oils,  production 
includes  imports  of  olive  oil. 

\J  Production  and  exports  include  oil  equivalent  of  oilseeds  exported  for  crushing. 
5/  Less  than  500,000  pounds o 

Compiled  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Totals  computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 
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Selected  nonfood  fate  and  oils:    Supply  and  disposition,  1950  to  date 


Commodity 
and  year 
beginning 


Production 


t  :  : 

: July-  sApril-tJuly- 

: March  :  June    i June 


Exports 


July-  tApril-:July-  :July-  : April- t July- 
March  :June    :June    :Mareh  :June  tJune 


:Hll. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil.  Mil. 

tlb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb.  lb. 

i  633 

212 

BUh 

588 

651 

51*5 

183 

728 

26 

1  26 

:  1*85 

125 

609 

679 

709 

1*39 

11*6 

585 

15 

11*  28 

:  U16 

91 

507 

675 

672 

1*16 

1U3 

559 

2 

1  3 

:  1*27 

123 

551 

619 

501* 

388 

131* 

522 

151* 

11*8  303 

i  52U 

108 

632 

361 

207 

372 

11*9 

521 

290 

28  318 

:  551* 

139 

170 

U18 

lol* 

:0ct.- 

'April- :0ct.- 

iOct.  1 

:Apr. 

jOct.- 

: April- 

•  jOct.- 

'Oct.- 

'April- 'Oct.- 

'March  'Sept.  'Sept. 

*  Search 

[Sept. 

" Sept. 

: March  'Sept.  ;Sept. 

i 

> 

■ 

Linseed  oil 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1951* 
1955 


Inedible  tallow 
and  grease 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
I95h 
1955 

Coconut  oil  1/ 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1951* 
1955 

Castor  oil  1/ 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1951* 
1955 


Tung  oil  1/ 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1951* 
1955 


1,265  1,078  2,31*3 

1,165  1,103  2,268 

1,275  1,3U0  2,616 

1,361  1,300  2,661 

1,U02  1,U23  2,825 
1,585 


279 

251 

1,037 

7U0 

1,777 
1,550 

259 

250 

509 

31*0 

325 

809 

71*1 

372 

31*8 

720 

31*0 

398 

782 

71*1 

1,523 

1*35 

635 

1,070 

363 

293 

838 

736 

1,571* 

595 

591 

1,186 
1,263 

268 

263 

806 

766 

1,572 

603 

660 

260 

31*3 

803 

701 

1*11 

285 

697 

52 

117 

332 

295 

627 

11* 

25 

39 

278 

268 

51*6 

82 

90 

21*9 

282 

531 

21 

21 

1*2 

286 

281 

566 

55 

1*1* 

286 

263 

51*9 

10 

6 

16 

291 

286 

576 

56 

60 

281 

282 

563 

5 

6 

11 

291 

291 

582 

59 

80 

261* 

271 

535 

6 

1* 

10 

293 

97 

83 

30U 

3 

101* 

87 

191 

23 

31* 

92 

87 

179 

71 

100 

171 

33 

31* 

70 

106 

176 

93 

113 

206 

27 

30 

89 

98 

187 

63 

57 

120 

1*6 

38 

70 

66 

136 

71 

73 

11*!* 

29 

35 

61* 

65 

128 

69 

U3 

1*0 

71 

t 


I 

1 
1 


Uov.-  'April-Hov.-  ' 


March  'Oct.  'Oct. 
:  : 


*  'Nov.-  'April- 'Nov.-  *Nov.-  'April-Hov.- 

:Nov.  liApr*  liySarch  joct.    «0ct#  tQeU  t^t. 


1*7 

13 

61 

30 

37 

37 

32 

69 

5 

23 

22 

1*5 

16 

16 

22 

29 

51 

38 

18 

56 

9 

25 

21 

28 

50 

1 

56 

25 

81 

15 

1*9 

22 

27 

1*9 

32 

8 

1*0 

1*7 

56 

21 

30 

51 

13 

32 

26 

18 

2 

2 

A 


6 

i 


1/  Production  includes  imports  of  oil. 
2/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  the  Census.    Totals  computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 
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Table  21.- 


Fate,  oils,  Including  margarine  and  shortening,  and  tall  oil:  Production  from  domestic  and 
imported  materials,  and  factory  and  warehouse  stocks  at  end  of  month 


¥ 


Production 


Items  grouped  by  major  use 


October-March 


19 
March 


195o~ 
February 


March 


Stocks 


1955  i 
March  31  »February 


March  31 


Mil. lb.       Mil.  lb. 


Mil. lb. 


Mil. lb.       Mil. lb.      Mil. lb.     Mil. lb.       Mil. lb 


PRIMAEY  FATS  AND  OILS 


Food  fats  and  oils  : 

Butter  2/  :  609.3  61*2.0 

Lard  and  rendered  pork  fat     ..:  1,329.0  1,530.0 
Oleo  oil,  oleo  stock,  edible  : 
an-iami  stearine,  an*  edible  : 

tallow  :  131.1  ll|2.6 

Total  edible  animal  fats  :  2,069.4  2,314.6 

Corn  oil   :  132.7  134.7 

Cottonseed  oil   :  1,149.6  1,339.3 

Olive  oil,  edible   :  3.2  .5 

Peanut  oil   :  12.5  28.3 

Soybean  oil  :  1,359.0  1,61(1.2 

Total  edible  vegetable  oils..:  2,657.0  3,144.0 

Soap  fats  and  oils  : 
Tallow,  inedible,  and  greases  : 

excluding  wool  grease  hj  :  1,1*01.9  1,585.9 

Palm  oil   :  —   

Fish  oil   :  29.1*  38.6 

Whale  and  seal  oils   :    ™ 

Olive  oil,  inedible  and  foots..:  —  — 

Coconut  oil  :  213.5  205.7 

Total  soap  fats   :  1,61*1*.8  1,830.2 

Drying  oils  : 

Castor  oil,  dehydrated  :  9.5  10.9 

Linseed  oil  :  324.4  398.8 

Oiticica  oil  :   

Tung  oil  :  15.1 

Total  drying  oils   :  349.0 

Other  Industrial  oils  and  fats  : 

Neat' s-foot  oil  :  .1* 

Sperm-oil  ,  :   

Wool  grease   :  1.1 

Cod  oil  and  fish-liver  oils  1.1 

Castor  oil,  No.l  and  No. 3  8/.. 4  23.0 

Rapeseed  oil   :   

Other  vegetable  oils   :  12.9  15.5 

Total   :  38.5  30.1 

Grand  total  9/  10/  :  7,018.7  7,990.6 

From  domestic  materials  10/....:  6,772.8  7,760.8 

From  imported  materials   :  21*5.9  229.8 

FAT -AND -OIL  PRODUCTS  : 

Margarine   :  739.1  753.0 

Fatty  acids  :  257.6  279.0 

Glycerides  (edible)                   :  1*1.6  1*2.1 

Shortening  :  1,075.9  988.1 

Tall  oil  :  223.5  312.1 


1*09.7 


y 


y 
i.i* 

13.2 


120.8 
220.0 


20.1* 
361.2 
23.7 
151.0 
.6 
2.0 
210.6 
387.9 


2Ul.lt 


36.1 
277.9 


1.9 
59.7 

1.6 
63.2 


6/ 

1*.0 

2.0 
6.1 

1,096.1* 
1,051*.  1* 
1*2.0 


125.8 
1*3.2 
7.U 

187.8 
UU.5 


111.6 

232.0 


27.7 
371.3 
22.6 
211.1* 
.2 
8.5 
271.3 
514.0 


271.1* 
.7 


27.3 
299.1* 


1.9 

59.2 


y 

\ 
3.4 

3.0 
6.5 
1,252.2 
1,219.7 
32.5 


135.9 
1*8.1 
7.5 

183.0 
1*8.6 


127.  4 
254.0 


23.6 
1*05.0 
23.5 
170.5 
.2 
8.7 
281.1* 
484.3 


273.0 


31.5 
305.1 


1.8 
63.1* 


61.1  65.2 


y 

X 

2.8 

2.1 
5.0 
1,264.8 
1,228.6 
36.2 


127.2 
1*9.7 
7.5 

170.8 
57.7 


311.7 
137.1* 


18.6 
1*67.7 

20.6 
694.1 
9.0 

19.8 
175.9 
919.4 


263.2 
17.6 
27.1 
17.5 
.1 
80.1* 

1*05.9 


2.4 
207.2 

3.6 
55.7 
268.9 


t 

33.0 
2.8 
39.3 
76.6 
2,138.5 


28.1* 
1*9.8 
2.7 
150.2 
54.7 


97.9 
209.9 


17.5 
325.3 
21*.8 
597.5 
1.8 
9.2 
209.3 
81*2.6 


329.8 
16.0 
44.7 
23.7 

8^1 
1*98.3 


3.0 
162.3 

5.2 
25.6 
196.1 


¥, 

1*0.9 
1.9 
32.3 
76.2 
.7 


1,938 


87.9 
232.7 


14.8 
335.4 

22.0 
551.8 
1.3 

11.4 
212.6 
799.1 


343.2 
19.2 
27.2 
24.9 
.1 
83.1 

497-/' 


2.8 
170.0 

4.6 
25.8 
203.2 


y 


25.9 
55.8 
3.9 
120.6 
90.9 


37.1 
1.5 
30.8 
70.3 
1,905.5 


26.3 
56.6 
4.2 
120.1 
93.2 


1/  Factory  production  except  as  otherwise  noted. 

«V  Creamery  butter  production  and  cold-storage  stocks,  Halted  States  Department  of  Agricultures 
3/  Total  commercial.    Excludes  farm  production.    Federally  inspected  in  October  1954-March  1955  totaled  1,153.4 
million  pounds,  October  1955-March  1956  totaled  1,354.9  million  pounds. 

V  Total  apparent  production,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  (Computed  from  factory  consumption,  trade  and  stocks.) 
5/  Included  in  "Other  vegetable  oils". 

V  Not  reported  after  December  1954. 
7/  Included  in  "Whale  and  seal  oils". 

By  Production  of  No.  1  and  No.  3  minus  production  of  dehydrated  castor  oil. 
9/  Computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 
W  Includes  estimated  output  of  farm  butter  and  farm  lard,  260  million  pounds  in  October  1954-March  1955,  262 
million  pounds  in  October  1955-March  1956. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  except  as  noted.    Data  include  stocks  held  by  the  Government  in 
reported  position* 
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Table  22.-  Imports  and  export*  of  fata,  oils,  oil-bearing  materials 
and  fat-and-oil  products  in  terms  of  oil 


Imports  for  consumption 


Exports  1/ 


Item 


1 

j  October-February 

1956           !  October-March 

1956 

|l95U-55  ':  1955-56 
t  t 

January  ':  February:  195U-55  : 1955-56 

February*  March 

 --Mil  lb.    MLl.lbT'Tfll.lb.     Mil.lb.    Mil.lb.    mi.  id.    mi.iu.  m-L.xu. 

^SSU'*  ::;  °d  1±  1  —  &S  5£?  33  £! 

£2  :  .1    —  15.5  2U.7  5.u  5.8 

""EtS^^  W  fttB  «»  -3  3/  .1  397.5  513.3  71.0  97.0 

Cottonseed  oil  2/                                               —  —  —  Wg.l  331.1  55.6  97.2 

Cottonseed  (15.5  percent)   :    -~  ~  ~  5.3  U.2  1.9  l.U 

Olive  oil,  edibl                                                25.9  21.7  5.3  U.8  —  —  -- 

Peanutoil  =  13.6  7.2  .8  .6  .1  .1  —  «- 

Peanuts,  shelled  (U3  percent)   ---  ---  --  -»  ^  ^  ~fi  ^ 

S^%j^r::::::::::::         v  v  ~  ---  U37.3  1*97.3  29.0  ».? 

:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  1:?  *3  5)  S  «  t:I  »B  « 

Fish  and'fieh'iiver  oils,  non-medicinal  :  12.1  8.9  1.6  3.6  61.0  76.6  10.5  13_._5 

Marine  mammal  oils   *  20.9  12.1  1.1  2.U  .2  .1  --- 

Foots  and  soap  stock,  including  olive  oil              .1  .2  3/  3/  6.U  2.6  U/  U/ 

Palm  oil.....  :  29.7  12.0  2.9  2.1    —    -— 

1o\a£  s^-lathering  oil  .  65.1  3U.U  5.7  8.5  671.0  780.1  133.8  135.5 

Pn-omrt  oil   65.8  67.1  20.1  8.3  5.8  2.6 

Wfe)-:::::::  «».;  ig.5  29.o  5  ±«  __.i 

p=ltn  Vernal  oil  .  !  29. C  19.1  U.*  i'V   

^t2rS^cid^  -251.8  272.7  70.9  U0.3  6.3  U.U  .1  .9 

^SS2il».     .                                           !    .1  3/  .1  93.1  87.8  26.9  16.1* 

S^^Si5:i.!!^!.:::::::::::::::::::::i  y  -»  ---  *w  ^5  ^  21.5 

!^^::::::::::r.:::::::::::::::::::!iS  li  Ti  2:J  2:0  :2  y  y 

^total  ."""!!!""!"".""!"                   19.6  13.3  3.1  2.8  255.U  160.5  2K.5  37.9 

Other  industrial  oils  and  fats  '• 

Castor  beans  (U5  percent)                                   21.7  16.7  2.9  2.2  -  --- 

Fish-liver  oils,  medicinal                                  9.7  6.2  1.3  .6  2/  2/ 

Rapeseedoil   ;3.0  2.6  1.0  ^2  --  — 

oXr^bi;  ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::.'  ^  i6  :2  i/  u.8  9.6  .9  ^.z 

Total  71.9  76.9  20.1  11.0  5.5  10.1  .9  3.2 

Other  products  (fat  content)                             :  _  „  ,  _  .  n  c/  c/ 

-Margarine  •     4  '7  '2  -5  1-7  1"°  5/  5/ 

Shortening  2/.  '  V  ~ ~  U-6  '7  T*° 

Soap  :     .1*  -5  .1  .1  7.6  8.3  1.2  l.U 

Fatty  acids                                                       .U  .2  .1  3/  8.6  9.2  .9  1.1 

Total  :     .8  l.U  .U  .6  32.U  23.1  2.8  3.5 

Grand  total  6/  -J»53.3  U31.2  107.6  70.0  2,3Ul.U  2,573.5  37U.1  UUU.8 

Tall  oil  •   —  " ~  32.0  17.3  5.7  3.3 

 i  .  

y  Includes  re-exports  of  coconut,  palm,  and  tung  oils,  olive-oil  foots  copra     Does  not  include  shipment.. 

Shipments  average  about  80  million  pounds  per  year  of  which  approximately  55  million  are  lard. 
2/  Includes  exports  from  CCC  holdings  that  are  not  reported  by  Census. 
3/  Less  than  50,000  pounds 

U/  Included  in  "Other  inedible."  ^ 
5/  Included  in  "Other  vegetable  oils,  edible"  beginning  January  1955. 
%J  Computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  the  United  states  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Table  23.-  Index  numbers  of  wholesale  prloee  of  fats  and  oils 


Item                            ' — 

April 

1956 

1954 

1955 

"  February 

March 

*  April 

78 

69 

69 

72 

r  2 

71* 

60 

60 

63 

67 

Grouped  by  oriRin:  : 

82 

72 

70 

70 

71 

69 

61 

65 

72 

7)i 

76 

67 

6  k 

71 

Grouped  by  use :  : 

83 

83 

85 

81* 

87 

87 

86 

83 

83 

90 

106 

65 

51* 

51* 

60 

86 

61* 

63 

68 

72 

Food  fate  other  than  butter  and  lard: 

72 

61i 

67 

7k 

77 

85 

7U 

7k 

77 

80 

58 

5k 

52 

53 

55 

66 

58 

6k 

68 

72 

60 

55 

56 

57 

61 

All  fnilnflfwlAl 

oO 

55 

56 

57 

60 

Edible  vegetable  oils,  grouped  by  : 

degree  of  processing:  : 

72 

6k 

67 

7k 

77 

76 

71 

Ik 

80 

81 

81* 

82 

80 

85 

86 

All  indexes  except  "Butter,  seasonally  adjusted"  and  "Other  Industrial"  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


Table  2k.-  Price  receiTod  by  farmers  and  prices  at  terminal  markets  for  specified 
oil-bearing  materials  and  ollmealB 


Item 


Unit 


April 


1951* 


1955 


February 


March 


Castor  beans,  Brazilian  ports   

Copra,  Philippines,  c.i.f.  Pacific  Coast 

Cottonseed,  United  States  aTerage   

Flaxseed,  No.  1,  Minneapolis   

Flaxseed,  United  States  average   

Peanuts,  Ho.  1,  shelled,  Spanish, 

Southeastern  shipping  points*   

Peanuts,  United  States  aTerage   

Soybeans,  Ho.  2,  Yellow,  Chicago   

Soybeans,  Ho.  2,  Yellow,  Illinois 

country  shipping  points   

Soybeans,  United  States  average   


;Long  ton 
:Short  ton 
:Short  ton 
:  Bushel 
:  Bushel 

:  100  lb. 
:  100  lb. 
Bushel 

:  Bushel 
:  Bushel 


Copra  meal,  Los  Angeles  2/    :Short  ton 

Cottonseed  meal,  Ul  percent  protein,  Memphis.  :Short  ton 
Cottonseed  meal,  kl  percent  protein,  Chicago.  :Short  ton 
Linseed  meal,  36  percent  protein,  : 

Minneapolis  :Short  ton 

Linseed  meal,  3k  peroent  protein,  Heir  York  ..  :Short  ton: 
Peanut  meal,  1*5  percent  protein,  f.o.b.  : 

Southeastern  mills    :Short  ton 

Soybean  meal,  kh  percent  protein,  Chicago  ...  :Short  ton 
Soybean  meal,  1*1*  percent  protein,  bulk,  : 

Decatur   :Short  ton 


102.00 
176.50 
50.80 
3.92 
3.51* 


110.60 
160.1*0 
53.  k0 
3.21* 
2.87 


122.50 
11*6.62 
1*6.20 
3.1*7 
3.07 


135.20 
152.10 
1*6.80 
3.68 
3.26 


April 


Dollars      Dollars      Dollars      Dollars  Dollars 


157.50 
161.25 
1*6.90 
3.77 
3.1*1* 


18.62 
11.20 

27.50 
12.50 
2.51 

19.38 
11.80 

19.38 
11.70 
2.56 

19.12 
11.60 
2.73 

3.80 
3.52 

2.51* 
2.1*2 

2.1*5 
2.25 

2.56 
2.38 

2.85 
2.63 

Oilseed  Meals  1/ 

66.05 
71.50 

81.70 

68.00 
60.60 
71.00 

67.95 
52.60 
63.65 

65.60 
50„l*u 
6i.U0 

65.05 
51.25 
62.  M) 

8U.10 
93.20 

59.60 
80.75 

5U.75 
78.60 

51.1*0 
73.70 

55.25 
78.25 

89.00 
106.80 

77.75 
69.85 

51.25 
60.U0 

51.00 
58.05 

51*.1»0 
6U.20 

95.95 

59.20 

1*9.1*0 

1*7.1*0 

53.00 

l/  Bagged  carlots,  except  soybean  meal  at  Decatur,  which  Is  bulk" 
bagged -car lota  basis. 


2/  Original  quotations  adjusted  to 


*  This  price  applies  to  peanuts  for  edible  uses. 

Compiled  from  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter,  Daily  Market  Record  (Minneapolis),  Wall  Street  Journal.  Chicago 
edition,  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  and  records  of  Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington  2£,  D,  C* 
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and  your  name  will  be  dropped  from 
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If  your  address  should  be  changed, 
write  the  new  address  on  this  sheet 
and  return  the  whole  sheet  to: 
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Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


